
preface'. 


T he materials for this booh werts uuueuwu, tmu 
its first fotir chapter’s were also' written over 
ten yeai*s ago. The hook remained incomplete chiefly 
throngh want of leisure. At tlife request of some 
friends I completed it about three yeai-s ago, and it 
appeared by instalments in the “ Vedie Magazivc ” 
of Gumlcul Kangri, Haradwar. It is now being 
published in its present form. I wish I could re- 
write tlie first four chapter’s ; but want of leisure has 
rendered this impossible nor have I been able to do 
much in the way of revising them. 

The book does' not pretend to be an original work. 
Indeed there is hardly anything in it wlrich I can 
call my ownt > It is full of quotations from the Zend 
Aycsta, the Bible, the Koran aird many other books 
. of different religions. A justification for this will- be 
found in the nature of the subject treated of and in 
the mode of enquiry adopted. In establishing a 
relationship between two religions by showing com- 
munity of ideas between them one must adduce as 
many instances of' similarity as one can. In fact 
the larger the number ,o£ similarities, the stronger 
and more convincing is the argument. Tlie book^ 
also abounds with' exti’acts from other authors. The 
reason Js not far to seek. My own opinion on some 
of the points would have been too singular — rather* 
presumptuous. Had it not been for this I should 
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not have inflicled so many extraclR and quotations 
on the reader. t 

I 

In comparing the different religions of the ivorld ' 

I liave freely availed myself of vhal information on 
the subject vas within my reach. In iracing Ma- 
hommedanism to Judaism I have mainly followed' 
Dr Sales to whom my acknowledgments arc due 
on almost eveiy page of Chajitcr 1. In showing 
the influence of Buddhism on Christianity I have 
chiefly ‘drawn on Mr. B. G. Dutt’s CiwUsation in 
Ancient India. But in tracing Judaism to Zoroas- 
trianism and tlie latter to'^Vedism I have been loss 
dependent on any particular authority. 

In the last chapter while comparing Zoroastrian- 
ism and Vedism, I have taken the liberty to explain ' 
at some length the Vodic teaching on some of the 
points which have fallen under my notice. This is 
one reason why that chapter is comparatively so 
lengthy. 

The object of this treati.se, a.s the reader will see, 
is not to criticize any particular religion or religions, 
but to show the relationship existing among them all 
by disclosing their eomnion migin from the/Vedic 
teaching. 

In the end, 1 only ciave the rader’s indulgence' 
for any mistakes or omissions which might have crept 
into the book. 


3rd February, 100!) 


a. P. 
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Divine Ojiigin op Relic _ . 

W HAT is tlie Origin of lieligion ■■ tlie origin not 
, of this or that particular religion, but of 
religion in general, of which the various religious 
systems are only different manifestntious ? Broadly 
speaking there are two answers to this question, 
(Ij that religion is of Jiaine origin, and (2) 
that it is of human origin. Tlie former view does 
not ignore the obvious fact that finite minds, national 
-history, and even the geographical features of a 
country, hav'e plaj'ed important parts in the growth 
and development of the existing religions. It only 
insists that the xiltimate sbuice of Religion is God. 

This treatise does not profess to aim at an exhaus- 
tive treatment of this difficviU and important problem. 
Its object is to show by a comparative study of the . 
principal religions • of the world that the newer reli- 
gions can be traced to older ones, iheso latter to still 
older ones, and so on, till we reach the most ancient 
. and primitive religion, of humanity. A comparative 
-study of religions will show that there has never been 
any real invention in the realm of religion, that the 
main principles which constitute its essence are as 
old as the human race, and that these considerations 
■warrant the conclusion that the germs of religious 
knowledge were vouchsafed by God. to man in the 
•beginning of this creation.' These .germs ai-e, to be 
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found in the Vedas wiiich are -admittedly the oldest 
hoolcs in the libraiy of mankind. 

No theist will deny that God is in a sense the 
primary source of all Itnowledge. But Uiis is true of 
o'eligious Itnowledge in a special sense. Speaking of 
our idea of God Descartes, the JPathor of modern Philo- 
sophy, observes to the following effect. The more I 
think, the more deeply am I convinced that this 
conception could not have been created by my own 
mind. God is infinite ; my mind is finite. God is 
absolute ; iny mind is relative : and so on. It is, 
therefore, clear that I am not the originator of this 
idea. It must have been stamped upon my mind by 
God Himself. That there is much truth in these 

i 

observations will be evident from the fact that our 
knowledge of God, His nature and attributes, is, in 
an important sense, unlike every other knowledge, 
unchanging and unprogressive. ' Wo know God to 
be just, good, and meiciful, all-wise and all-powerful, 
infinite and absolute, and so on. But theie was never 
a time when any of these attributes was unknown to 
man. The earliest Rishis prayed to and contemplat- 
ed God as possessing these attributes. And what'' 
more can the modern philosopher or theologian boast 
of? Our knowledge of otlier things has been pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds; but our knowledge 
about the Deity has stood still. And it may be safely 
. asserted that ages may roll aAvay — science may go 
on progressing by greater strides than it has hitherto 
done— we may make more and more wonderful dis- 
coveries in the realm of matter— yet there will n'evei^ 
come a time when man will be able to know any 
neu> truth about God. We may have a better appre- 
hension and a more thorough realization of the divine 
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nature, hut rve shall never be.able^to discover a new 
; attribute of God. Wh}’'? Because the knowledge 
of God has not been originated by the human mind. 

\Vliat has been said here about our knowledge of 
God holds true of all religions knowledge. There 
never has been, there never shall be any real inven- 
tion in the sphere of religion. H. P. Blavatsky truly 
observes : — 

More tlian one great scholar has stated that there 
never was a religious founder, wliether Aryan, Semi- 
tic, or Turanian who had invented a new religion, or 
revealed a new truth. These founders are all trans- 
mitters, not original teachers Therefore is 

Confucius..: shown by Dr. Legge, who calls 

- him * emphatically a transmitter, not a maker,’ as 
saying : — “ I only hand on ; I cannot create new things. 
I believe in the ancients and therefore I love them.” 
(Quoted in Science of Religion by Max Muller.) 

Professor Max Moller also says : — “ There lias been 
no entirely new religion since the beginning of the 
world.”! 

From these considerations we hold that the only 
satisfactoiy way of accounting for the origin of reli- 
gious knowledge iii this world is to refer it to the 

- Deity. In other words, religion is ultimately of 
'' divine origin. 

It may be asked : ‘Are then all the systems of re,- 
’ ligion equally divine ? Are all the conflicting religions 
of the world equally true?’ Our answer is both in 
the affirmative and negative. As these religions exist 

- at present, they contain a mixture of both truth which 
is divine,' and of error vrhich is human. But a 

' ^ Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. xxxvi — vii. 

1 \Ohips from a Qermdn Worlcshop, Yoi. I, Preface, p. x. f 
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careful comparison shows that in their essence tliey 
can all be traced iiltiinately to the Vedas. Tliey differ - 
from each other on many points ; but there are also, 
truths and principles which are common to all or 
most of them. These common truths and principles 
are ultimately derived from the Vedas."^ And even 
those points on which they sedm so widely to differ, 
will sometimes be found to be the same at bottom, 
the apparent difference being due to a misconception 
or misconstruction of the long-forgotten truth of the 
Vedas on which they are ultimatel}' founded. 

We shall now proceed to show that the Vedas are 
the ultimate source of all religion — tlie fountain- 
head from which the stream of religious- hnowledgo 
has flowed through the channels of Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Budhism, Christianity, and Mahommedan- 
ism We can take into considemtion only the five 
great religions named above. The other religions of 
tlie world are generally founded on one or more of 
them. Jainism,! for example, is only another form 


• Compare Swami Dajananda Saraswati's Sattijarth Praltuslia, 
p. 382 — . 

^ ^ ^ |r t 

^ ^ 1 1 
“Every point on which these thousand (existing religions) 
are unanimous is the religion of the Vedas and is to be accepted. 

. That on which they contradict each other is artificial, false, con- 
^ trary to religion, and is to be discarded," 

t Jainism differs but slightly from Buddhism. The cardinal 
principles of the two religions are the same. But as to the relation 
between them there is much difference of opinion among scholars. 
According to some. Jainism is an offshoot from Buddhism ; others. 
.th^nkthat.t^sco-eval with that religion, owing Us existence 
to similar causes operating at the some historical period. Even'- 
xf we accept this latter view, the precepts of Jainism ..can be', 
traced to tho \ edas in the same manner as those of JJuddhism. 
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of Buddhism. The systems' of Kahffi Nanak and 
Didu are based chiefly upon Hinduism, and partly on 
Mahommedanism ; Brahmoism is the phild of Hin- 
duism and Christianity ; and so on, with other, minor 
religions. "We shall begin with Mahommedanism, 
the most recent of the five religions narped above. 

Note on the chronology of tlie five grPat i*eligions — 
Mahommedanism, Christianity, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism and of Vedism. 

The reader need hardly be told that the religions 
named above are arranged chronologically. That 
.Buddhism, for example, is older thaP Christianity, 
■and Christianity older than Mahommedanism, is 
known to every body. It is equally certain that 
Vedism is older than' Zoroastrianism, apd Zoroastrian- 
ism older than Judaism. But the fact- is not equal- 
ly well-known, and it will not, therefore, be out of 
place to say a word or two about the relative antiqui- 
ty of these three religions. 

' According to the Bible, Moses, the reputed author 
of Pentateuch, was born in 1571 b.' c., and received 
divine mission in 1491. Thus the oldest books 

V. 

of the Jews do not claim a higher antiquity ^than 
1491 B. 0 . And if we deny the Mosaic authorship 
of' Pentateuch, we must accept the other theory that 
it was compiled by Ezra only 450 b. c.^ 

The Zend Avesta, on the other hand, is much 
older. -According to Dr. Spiegel, Zoroaster was a 
contemporaiy of Abraham, who lived rn 1900 b. o., 
■that .is, more than 400 years before Moses. “ Pliny 
' .a .celelsrated Roman Historian of the hi’st centuiy,’.* 
says Dr. Haug, “ goes much farther iP stating that 
Zoroaster lived several thousand years before Moses. 


♦ Bee Chapter' TV, § 2. 
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{Eistoria 'Natiiralis,, xxx, 2).”^ Dr. Hang continues' 

“ Berpaos, the Babj'lonian Historian, • makes him , a- 
•king of the Babylonians, and founder of the dynasty ' 
which reigned over Babylon between b. o.' 2200 and b. 0. 
2000.” Whilespeakingof the sacred scriptures of the . 
Pavsis, Dr. Haug elsewhere observes : ' “The composi- 
tion of the sacred literature of the'Jews from the time 
of Moses (b. 0 . 1300 to ISO'O) down to the close of the 
Talmudic literature (a. d. 960), occupied a period of 
about 2,400 yeai-s. Were we to apply the sani§' cal- 
culation to the Zoroastrian literature, its beginning 
would have to be placed as early as b. o. 2800, whicli 
would not in the least contradict the statements made 
b}' the Greeks about the age in which the founder of 
the Pars! religion was believed by them to have* 
lived.”t 

The testimony of ancient Greek ^authoI•s is to the - 
,same eflrect. “Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era 
as much as 6,000 years before Plato ; others say 
about 5,000 years before the Trojan war {see Pliny’s 
Ristoria Naturalis, xxx : 1 — 3).”$ 

The Parsis themselves claim a very high antiquity 
for their scriptui-es. But even Christians must admit 
that they are older than the Pentateuch. - 

Few will deny that the Vedas are older than even 
the Zend AA^esta — older than any other existing book. 
Our Rishis believe that -they were revealed in the 
beginning of the creation. Whatever may be thought . 
of this view, certain it is that there ai-emo older books 

Essays on tlio Sao'cd Language, Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis ” by Martin Haug, Ph. 0., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, edited by 
B. W. West, Ph. 0., 3rd Edition {Tnibner's Oriental Scries), p. 220. 
t Hang’s Essa I/s, p. ISO. 
i Hang's 'Essays, p. 298- 
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in the library of manldncl. Professor Max Muller 
admits : — . - 

“ Tliere exists no literar3’^ relic that carries ns 
back to a more primitive state in the historj' of man 
thaji the Veda."^ The Rev. L. H. Mills, the learned 
translator of the Zend Avesta, also assigns a much 
more ancient date to the Vedas than to the Zend 
Avesta. Pays he : “ As it is, the absence of Mithra 
and his colleagues who apxiear in the later xV vesta per- 
mitus to place the Gathas (the oldest portion of the 
Zend x\vesla)t consideiablj’^ later than the oldest 
Riks.”$ x\gain lie observes : “ ^Ve need time to ’ 
account for this change — and no short interval of 
time. V’c can, therefore, place the Gathas long after 
the oldest Riks."§ 

In this review we shall show that the five reli- 
gions, Aluhommedanism, Christianitj', Buddhism, Ju- 
daism and Zoroastrianism can be ultimately traced 
to the Vedas, the one preceding being founded on 
that which follows it. 

♦ Chips from a Gcrmtn W'orlzshop, Vol. I, p. 4. 

t The pnrcnlbcsis is our own. 

5:Rov. L. n. Mills’ Translation of the Zend Avestn, Part III, 
IntroilHction, p. xxxvi. (Sacred Books of the Rts Scries, edi i 
Uy Professor Max Milllcr.) 

§ Ibid, p. xxxvii. 
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CHAPTER L 

MAHOMMEDANISM IS MAINLY BASED UPON 

JUDAISM. 

T TIIE religion of Mahommed is based chiefly on 
'Judaism, and pardy on Zoroastrianism, on 
wliicli Judaism itself is based. Tlie first proposition is 
not denied by the Mahominedans themselves, who only 
claim that their prophet lias improved upon the 
Jewish religion in certain respects. A detailed com- 
parison of the two religions would, however; show- 
how closely Mahommed has followed the Jewish reli- 
gion even on points of detail, and would ‘ lead to the 
conclusion that there is little or nothing important 
in Mahommedaiiism for which the prophet could lay 
claim 'to originality or to Divine inspiration. 

We shall in this branch of our enquiry follow Dr. 
Sale, -whose preliminary discourse, appended to' his 
celebrated ti*anslatioh of the Koran, contains a -wealth 
of information on tliis subject. 

^ ’ f 

'§ 1. — ‘ CoSMOGOUy ’ OR THK 9RIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE. 

- The idea that this universe is the -first and the last 
of its Idnd is purely a Jewish idea, and forms a dis- 
tinctive 'feature, of' - Judaism, ,and the two great relL 
gions found ed[upon it', viz., Christianity and Mahom- 
meda'nism.' Again, the belief that this world Avas 
created out of nothing by aj[fiat of the, Almig|ity ^ is 
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•also borrowed from Jadaism. The story of Adam 
-and Eve being created and placed in the garden of 
Eden, where they were allowed to partake of all 
things except the fruit of a particular tree; of their 
being tempted by Satan in. the form of /a serpent to 
•eat of that very fruit ; and of their subsequent fall 
from paradise, is borrowed almost literally from tlie 
Jewish scriptures. 

The saine'may be said of the existence of a higher . 
order of beings than man, W2:., tlie angels, who .have 
pure' and subtle bodies, created of fire, and who 
neither eat nor drink, nor propagate species, TJiese 
.angels are supposed to have various fornis'and offices, 
and the most eminent among them are Gabriel,* 
Michael, Azrael and Tsrafil. “ This whole doctnne 
• concerning angels ” says Dr. Sale, “ Mahommed bor- 
rowed from the Jews, wh*o ^learned the names and 
offices of those beings from the Persians, as they them- 
selves confess, (Talmud Hieros and Roshhashan).”®, 

The Koran teaches the existence of also an inferior . 
•class of beings called jin or genii ‘ created also of lire, 
hut’ of' a gi’osser fabric than angels, since tljey eat, 
•drink and propagate their species, and are subject to 
•death.’ “ Tliese notions,” says Dr. Sale, “ agree 
almost exactly with what the Jew's write of a sort of 
demons called Shedim,” f 

§2. — The Destrdotioh of the Universe and the - 

RBSUEnECTION. 

The Mahommedans believe in the immortality 
of the soul and think that there will be a day of 

- resurrection when the dead will rise 'to receive tlie 

- - _ _ — - - _ ■ _■ 

* Sale’s Xorati (Ghando's Classics), Preliminary Discourse. - 
p. 66, vide also Chap. lY, § 6. 

t Ibid, p. 67. 
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re\Yards and punislnnents of thoir actions inf life 
according to their merits and demerits. The ^v]lole 
of this doctrine liasljeen taken from Judaism. 

The Jiesvrreclion. — According to some -writers the 
resurrection will be merelj^ sj^iritual. The generally 
received o])inion, however, is that both thc^ body and 
the soul will be raised.*^ It might be asked : liow 
will the body which has been decomposed rise again? 
“But Mahommed has taken care to jireserve one part 
of the bod}’, whatever becomes of the rest, to serve 
for a basis of future edifice, or rather a leaven for the 
mass which is to be joined to it. For he taught that 
a man’s bod}’ was entirely consumed by the eartli, 
oxcept onlj’ the bone, called Ai Ajh which we name 
the os eoteygh or rump-bone; and that as it was the 
first formed in the human body, it will also remain 
uncon upted till the last day, as a seed from whence 
the whole is to bo renewed : and this, he said, would 
be clTeetcd by a forty days’ rain which God would ' 
send, and which would cover the earth to the height 
of twelve cubits, and cause the bodies to sprout forth 
like phmt.s. Herein also is ^lahommcd beholden to 
the Jews who say the same things of the bone Luz 
•excepting that what Mnhornmed attributes to a great 
rain would be effected according to them by a dew 
impregnating the dust of the earth. ’’t 

■ Signs of the Resurrection . — The approach of the 
day of resurrection will be known from certain signs 
which are to precede it; for example : — 
ia) The rising of the sun in the \vest. 

(6) The appearance of the beast Dajjal, a 
- monster of the most curious' appearance, 

- — ■- - t 

*ihia, p.ci. 

t Sale’s Koran, Prcl. Dis., p. 01. 
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Avbo would preJicli tbo truth of T^lam in 
the Arabic language. The beaet in tha 
Revelation (Luke, xxiii : 8t peeins according 
to Dr. Sale to bo responsible for this idea, 
fc) The coming of the Mehdi. 

(d) The blast of the trumpet called SHr, which 
will be sounded three limes. 

All these are more or Jess Jewish ideas, • So is 
the teaching that after the resurrection but before - 
judgment the resuscitated souls will have to wail for 
a long time under the burning heat of the sun which 
would descend to within a few 3 ’ards of their heade.^ 
The Day of Judgment. — After mankind have wait- 
ed for a fixed time, God will, at length, appear to , 
judge them, Mahommed taking the office of inlercessor. 
Then every one will be examined concerning all ' his 
actions in this life. Some say that all the limbs and 
parts of the bodj' will bo made to coiifess the sins 
committed by eacli. Each person will be given a 
book in which all his actions are recorded. These- 
hooks will he weighed in a balance to be held by ‘ 
Gabriel. Those ,wliose good actions arc lieavier than 
the had ones, will be‘ sent to Heaven ; and those 
w'hose evil actions preponderate, to the Hell. This 
belief has been taken in its entirety from the Jews. 
“The old Jewish writei-s,” says Dr. Sale, “inako ' 
mention as w'ell of the books to he produced at the ' 
last day wherein men’s actions are registered, as of 
die balanee'wherein they shall be wcighed.“t - . 

The Jews in their turn borrowed this idea from 
the Zoroastrians. Dr. Sale hints that the Old Testa- 
ment seems to have given the - first notion of both 
» Sale’s Eoran,Prel.Dis., p. 08. . 

t See Mldraah, Yalkut, Bhenram, f. 158, c. 8, .and Gomar Sanhedr, jT. 91.. . 
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<ENod., xxxii, 32-33 ; Dan., vii* 10; ReA'ol., xx, 12; 
Dan., Y, 27.) “But,” he admits, “ what the Persian 
Magi believe of the ‘ baUuice ’ comes nearest to the 
Mahoinmedan opinion. They hold that on thd day 
of judgment two angels named Mchi' and Samsh will 
stand on the bridge we shall describe by and by, to 
examine every pereon as be pa.sses ; that the foimer 
who represents divine mercy will hold a balance in 
bis hand to weigh (he actions of men ; that accord- 
ing to the report ho shall make thereof to God sent- 
ence will be pronounced, and those whose good works 
are foniid more ponderous, if they tnin the scale but 
by the weight of a hair, will be permitted to pass 
forward to paradise; but those whose good works 
shall be found light will be, by the other angel who 
represents God’s justice, precipitated from the bridge 
into hell.”'*' , 

On the road to heaven is the bridge called by 
Mahommed Al Sivat. This bridge is thrown over 
the abyss of hell, and is .said to be finer than a hair, 
and sharper than the edge of a sword. Over this 
bridge tlie Muslims will easily pass led by Mahommed ; 
whereas the wicked will soon miss their footing and 
fall down Jjcadlong into hell vvhicb is gaping beneath 
them. The Jew's likewise speak of the briilge of 
hell w’liich, according to them, is no broader than 
a thread. For this idea the Jew's and the Ma- 
hommednns seem to he equally indebted to the 
12oroastJ-ians w’lio teach that on the last day all men 
will be obliged to pass over a bridge called Pul 
China vntL"\ 

* talc's Konnt, l*rcl. Dis., p. 71 ; also soo Zeud .V vesta, Part 
III, Wost Mainyu Kliurd, p. 131. 

t Sale's Koran, Prel. Dis., p. 78. 
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Paradise . — After passing the Al Sirat the faithful 
will reach paradise which is situated in the seventh 
heaven. The Mabomniedan conception of pniadise 
is that of a beautiful garden, furnished- with, springs, 
fountains, and rivers flowing with water, milk, honey 
itnd balsam, and ti-ees having their trunks of gokh 
and producing the most delicious fruits. Above all, 
there will be seventy resplendent ravishing girls 
called Imr-ul-ayun on account of their big black 
eyes. Foi- almost the whole of this descriptio'n Ma- 
hommed is indebted to the Jews. “The Jews. cons- 
tantly des'ciibe the future mansion of the just as a 
delicious garden, and make it also reach the seventh 
heaven {vide Gemar Tanith, f. 25 ; Biracoth, f. 34 ; 
Midrash Sabboth, f. 37). They also say it has -three 

gates and four rivers flowing wdth milk, wine, 

balsam and honey. (Midrash, Talkut Shewini).”*? 

It is more than probable that the Jews themselves 
bon-owed this idea from the Zoroastrians, who des- 
cribed the felicities of paradise in similar language." 
Dr. Sale obseiwes : " The Pereian Magi had also an 

idea of the future happy state of the good, very, little 
different flora that of Mabommed. Paradise they 
call Bihisht, and Minu, which signifies crystal, where 
they believe the righteous shall enjoy all manner of 
delights and, particularly, the company of Uuran-i- 
Bi/n's/it or black-eyed nymphs ' of paradise, the care 
of whom, they say, is committed to the angel Zami-- 
yad, and hence Mahomnied seems to -have taken , the 
first hint of his paradisiacal ladies.”t - - ’ 

We may also quote from Nama Mihabad one of 
the later writings of the Parsis : "The lowest -order 

* Sale’s Koran, Prel.Dis., p. 78. 

t Ibid, p. 70. 
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of heaven is this that its inmates will enjoy all the- 
delights of this world • nymphs, male and female 
slaves, meat and drink, clothing and’hedding, ai tides 
of furniture, and other things which cannot be en- 
umerated here.” (ilihabad 40 and 

Tlcll. — Similarly the difterent tonnents of hell, 
the seven compartments into which it is said to be 
divided, and the paitition called Al Airaf, separating 
heaven from hell, all seem to be copied from the Jews. 

§3.— God and the Devil. 

The Mahommedan conception of God agrees al- 
most exactly with the Jewish notion. And the doc- 
trine that there are two powers in the world, a good 
and benevolent pow'er, viz,, pod ; and an evil and 
malevolent power, vis,, Satan, is also taken from the 
Jew& [I’Jiis notion, which seriously mars the Alono- 
theisni of the Bible and the Koran, was certainly 
borrowed by the Jews from the Zoroastrians, w’ho 
call these two principles Spenla i\laivyii and Avgira 
Mainyii. In a later chaptert w’o shall discuss this 
question more fully, and show how this Zoroastrian 
idea can be ti-aced to a beautiful allegory in the Veda,, 
describing the struggle of good and evil in this world ; 
and how this allegoiT Avas misunderstood till in the 
bands of the Jews, Christians, and Mahommedans, 
it degenerated into a belief in two poAvers, Satan 

having been elevated to a position a little below tliat 
% 

of the Deit}'. This is a verj' important point, and 
will sliow, in a remarkable manner, Iioav the stream 
• of religious thought Las floAved from the Vedas to the 
Zend AA'Csta, and thence to the Bible and the Koran. 

* See also Cliapters IV and V, infra, 
t Vide Chapter IV, §.4. 




OHAPTER I. 


§ 4. — Religious PnAciiCEs. 

We have shown so far that tho principal dogmas 
•of the Mahommechm religion have a Judaic origin. 
We^hall next show that their religious fraclices can 
he traced to the same source, ' 

There are four duties incumbent tipon every 
Mahommedan, (f) Prayei ; (n) Fasting ; (fw) 
Zaltal or charity ; and (i») Pilgrimage to Mecca, 

(i) Prayer. — Tlie following extract from the Dasa- 
tir wonld show to the reader that the several postures 
•of the followers of tho prophet at prayers have been 
probably copied from the Zoroastrians : — 

“ IJuring prayer a pious and wise man should 
stand ahead, and the rest should stand behind him. 
A man (diuing pra3'er) should stand erect and join 
his hands together, then bow down, then prostrate 
himself on the ground, then again stand erect, place 
-one of his hands on the head, and removing it' place 
the other hand on the head, then raise his head and 
clasp his hands without joining the thumbs, place 
his thumbs on his ej’es, making the fingers reach the 
head, then bend his head down to his. breast, then 
raise it, then sit on the ground, then putting his hand 
•on tile ground and kneeling down touch the ground 
with his forehead, and then with each side of the 
face ; then prostrate himself on the gi'ound.like a staff, 
then sti'etch Ids hand till the breast touches the gi’ound, 
then do the same with the thighs,' then kneel , down, 
then squat, and place his head on his folded hands. 
'Such prayer is to, be addressed, to none but God.”*^' - 
' . Ihe practice among Mahommedans' of saying their 
prayer with their faces towards the Kahdh i s likewise 
. * Yasan I, 60—61. ' 
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borrowed fi*ota the' Jews who constantly pray witlr 
their faces, turned towards the temple of Jerusalem. 

“ The same,” observes Dr. Sale, ‘‘ was die Kihla of 
Mahommed and his followers for 6 or 7 mouths (some 
say IS months, vide Abnlfed, Nit. Mob., p.54), till he 
found himself obliged to change it for the Kabah.^’"^ 

The practice of performing before prayera ablu- 
tions with water or sand is also borrowed from the 
Jews and the Pei’sian.s. The circumcision is well- 
known to be a Jewish custom. 

' (ii) Pasting . — Spealdng of Mahommed’s ordin- 
ances concerning fasting. Dr. Sale traces them to those 
of the Jews, and obseiwes : “'That nation, when' 
they last, abstain not only from eating and drinking, 

' but from 'womeii and from anointing themselves, 

fiW daybreak until sunset, spending the night in 

taking what refreshments they please (Gemai- Yama, 

. f. 40, etc.n 

(iii; Charity . — This is of two kinds, viz., (1) Za- 
kflt.and (2) Sadha ; and speciiic rules are laid ' down 
. for the giving of these alms. In these rules also Dr.' 
Sale observes the footsteps of the Jews, [vide Prel. 
Dis,, p. 87). 

(iv) The flaj or Pilgf7*ijnagre to Mecca.— The pilgrim- 
age to Mecca was not borrowed from the Jews, but 
was a relic of the pagan Arabs. The temple of Mecca 
' had long been held in singular veneration by the 
Arabs, and the prophet considered it inexpedient to 
distiub the belief. 

§ 5.— Negative Precepts. 

Among the negative precepts common to tbe Jews 
and the klahommedans may be mentioned abstaining 

* Sale, Prel. Dis., p. 85. • 

. t Sale's Prel. Dis., p. ? 


2 
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from gaming ; ^ wine ;t usury and certain kinds, 
of prohibited, meats. - ' / 

Regarding prohibited meats we read in llie Koran, 
as follows: — “Ye are forbidden to eat that which'; 
dieth of itself, and blood, and swine’s flesh', and that 
on which the name of auj^ hesides ,God has been 
invocated, and that which hatli been strangled or 
' killed by a blow, or bj"^ a fall, or b}’’ the horns of an-- 
other beast, and that which has' been eaten by a ’ wild 
beast, except what ye shall kill yoni’selves, and that 
which has been sacrified to idols.”§ “ In these parti- 
cular,’’ says Dr. Sale, “Mahommed seems 6hiefly 
to have imitated the Jews, by whose law, as is well 
known, all those things are forbidden, but he allowed 
some things to be eaten which Moses did 'not.|! ■ 

§ d. —Civil Institutions. 

• X ” I 

The civil institutions of the SITahommedans are 
founded upon the Koran, as those of tliO' Jews are 
founded on the Pentateuch. That the former were 
’ copied from tlie latter would be evident from the 
following : — - . ' 

(i; Polygamy is allowed by both, but no Mus-^ 
salman may marry more than four wives 
at a time. “ In making, the above-mention- 
ed limitation,” obseiwes Dr. Sale, “ Mahom- 
med was directed by the decision of the 
‘ Jewish doctors who, by way of counsel 
limit the number of wives to foiur {vide 
Maimon in Halachoth Math, c. 14j, though 

* Bana Mesia 84, 1 ; Roch. Aashena 24, 2. 
t Levit X, 8—0 ; Numbers vi., 2-8. ' 
f Exodus xxii, 28. ' ‘ " 

§ Sale's Koi'on, Chapter T, p.78, 
jl Levit, xi, 4. 
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their law confiues them not to any certain. 

• nnmlDer.”*-"’ 

(ii) Divorce is an institution common to both 
religions. In allowing divorce Mahommed 
has followed tlie Jews. When a woman 
is divorced, she must wait for three months 
before she can re-many. This period is 
called iddat. At the end of this ijeriod, 
if she is found with child, she must be 
delivered of it before she can marry again. 
“ These rules,” says Dr. Sale, “ are also 
copied from the Jews, according to whom 
a divorced woman or widow cannot manw 
another man, till ninety days be past after 
the divorce or death of the husband.” Dr. 
Sale adds : " The institutions of Mahommed- 
relating to the pollution of women during 
their courses, the taking of slaves to wife, 
and the prohibiting 'of marriage witliin 
certain degrees, have likewise no small 
affinity with the institution of iIoses.”t 

§ 7. — So3IE 31IKOR SIMIL.VniTlES. 

(i) The setting apart of one day in the week for 
' the special service of God is also an institu- 
tion of the Jews who keep Saturday sacred. 
The Christians have Sundaj- for their Sab- 
bath day. lifahommed has imitated these 
religions in this respect ; but for the sake 
of distinction he has ordered his followers 
to obseiwe Friday, instead of Saturday or 
Sunday. , . 

». Sale’s Prel' Dis.,'P- 104. 
t Sale's Prcl. DIs., 105-00. 
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(ii) The celebrated formula of (be Koran “ La- 

Elah-illillali ” (there is no God but God) 
is a mere paraphrase of the Zoroastrinn 
formula, “ Kestezacl magar yazilnn ” 

(iii) It should be further noted that e\er.\\ chap- 

ter of the Koran texcepting only tJie ninth) 
opens with the words “ Bisinillali vr I2ah- 
man e Eahhn'* which exactly correspond to 
the formula with which the Zoroastrians 
begin their books, ns., Banam Yazda bakh 
shish gar dadar ’’ (in the name of the most 
merciful God.) 

§ S. — SUMMAIty, 

The abo\e is sufficient to show (hat IMnhonnncdan- 
istn has borrowed almost all its doctrines and precepts 
mainly from Judaism, and partly from Zoroastrianism. 
The religion of the Koran cannot, therefore, claim to 
be a new revelation, or a speewl dispensation of the 
Will of God. Our Mahommedan brethren will, 
perhaps, urge that the monotheism of the Koran is 
pnrer and better than that of Judaism and Christiau- 
itj’-, to speak nothing of Zoroastrianism winch is not 
monotheism at all, being a belief in two gods. Now. 
thei’e can be no doubt that tbe Christian conception, 
of God is, in several nays, superior to the Mahom- 
medan conception. God is represented by tbe Chris- 
tians as a more righteous, more merciful, more <holy 
and more loving being than the God of the Koran. 
-In another way, the theism of Christianity is certainlj* 
inferior to that of the Koran. Chi’istianity teaches 
the doctrine of Trinit}* wliich is virtually a belief in' 
three gods^ and in this respect the Koran teaches a 
■ sti-icler monotheism than Christianitr. But ' it is 
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difficult to understand liow Mahommedanism can 
claim to teach a better theism 4'liau Judaism ; 
because both' are equally monotheistic or equally 
dualistic. Bqth raise Satan to a position all but equal 
to that of God, and thus equally mar the purity of 
their monotheism. Both have the same conception 
of the Divine character ; and the anthropomorphic, 
vascillating, and revengeful Jehovah of the Jen’s 
linds an exact counterpart in tlie Allah of the Koran, 
■who is described as an intolerant and despotic 
potentate, urgiug his worahippei’s to malce war upon 
and slay the infidels. 

As for Zoroastrianism, its theism is in no way 
inferior to that of either J udaism or Uahommedanism. 

Ahurmazda,” &ays the Rev. L. H. Mills, “is one 
of the purest conceptions which had yet been pro- 
■duced — and we may add, — is undoubtedly the 
prototype of the God of the Koran as well as the God 
■of the Bible. AVe shall revert to this .subject in 
detail latei’ on.j The great value of iMahommed’s 
doctrine of the unity of God lies in its being a pro- 
test against the degenerate Christianity of his time, 
and the polytheism of tlie Arabs among whom he 
lived. But however superior to the belief of his con- 
temporaries, the theism of tlie Koran can hardly be 
«a id to be superior to that of Judaism. The claim 
of the Koran, therefore, to be a special revelation of 
God, oh the plea of ' teaching a better theism than 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, to which it can be 
traced, is quite untenable. 

■* Zend Avesta, Part III, Introduction, p. xviii. 

t l'*dc Chapter IV., § 8-4 ; and Chapter V., § 5. 



CHAPTER n. 


CHRISTIANITY IS BASED CHIEFLY ON JUDAISM 
AND PARTLY ON BUDDHISM. 

["■W’liat is now called tlio Christian religion has existed 
among ancients and was not absent from the beginning of the 
linman race, until Christ camo in the flesh, fmm which time the 
true religion, Avhich existed nlready, began to l)o called Chrislian- 
ity." — Aiiffiist. Jlelii., 1, 1.1.J 

§ 1.— Judaism and Ciiristianitv. 

T he dogmas of the Cluislian religion, as its 
followoi's themselves confess, are Jill taken Irom 
Judaism. TJie fRd Testament is accei)ted as ,lhe' 
Word of Clod by Cliristians, as much as by the Jew.s. 
Clu'ist, a Jew by birth, never professed to abolish 
Judaisn?, and to set up a new religion , of ' his own. 
In his beautiful Sermon on the Mount, lie explains 
very clearly his attitude towards the older religion : — ^ 
“ Think not that 1 am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : 1 am not come to destroy but to fulfil. For, 
verily I say unto yon. Till lioavcn and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in nowise from the 

law, till all' be fulfilled. Whosoever breaks one- of' 
these least cominandmeuts,-aiul shall tencli. men so, 
he shall be called the least in the Iclngdom of 
heaven : but whosoever shall do and leach them, the 
same shall bC' called great in the kingdom of 
lieav'^en. Here it mav' he asked : Is there, 
no difference between Judaism and Christianity? 
Are the teachings o f the two religions exactly the 
* Matthew \ : 17—10. 
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same ? Is there nothing to distinguish one from the 
other ? We answer that tlie dogmas or metaphysical 
doctrines of Cliristianity are certainly the same as 
those of Judaism, hut its moral isrecepts ai’e much 
higher and nobler than those of the Jewish prophets. 
Tliis dilTerence between the two systems is werj’' 
vividly brought out by Christ himself in his Ser- 
mon on the iilount,” from which we have already 
quoted : — < 

For I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of tlie scribes and 
Pharisees, yc shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

“ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time. Thou shall not kill ; and whosoever shall kill, 
shall be in danger of the judgment : But I say unto 
you that whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment : and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council : but wdiosoever shall say. Thou 
^ool, .shall be in danger of hell-fire. Therefore, if 
thoii bring the gift to the altar, and there ' remember- 
est that thy brother hath aught against thee ; Leave 
ther^ thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; fii’st 
- be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift, .\gree with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art in tlie way ■with him ; lest at any time the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Yerilj’ 1 sa^’' unto thee, Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the utter- 
most fai thing.” 

“ Yo have heard that-it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not commit -adulteiy : But 1 say 
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tinto you that \vliosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee, for it is profitable for^ 
thee that one of thy members' should perish, arid' not 
t^at thy whole body be cast into hell. And if thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it' from 
thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not that thy whole -body 
should be cast into hell. It hath been said, Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, let him give her a 
writing of divorcement : But I say unto you, That 
whosoever shall pitt away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery : 
and whosoever shall many her that is' diyorced com- 
mitteth adulteiy.” 

“ Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by 

them of old time. Thou shalt not forswear thyself,, blit 

shaft perform unto the Lord thine oaths ButT ^say 

unto you. Swear not at all ; neither by heaven, for 

it is God’s throne ; nor by the earth,- for it is his 

footstool : neither by Jerusalem, for it is tlie city of 

the great King. Neither shalt thoU s^rear by the 

head, because tliou canst not make one hair white or 

*■ ^ ^ 

black. But let your communication be, Yea, yea ; 
Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.". - ' - 

“ Ye have heard that it hath bfeen said. An* eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : _ but 1 say unto 
you that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall, smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the otlier also. 
And if any man will sue thee at tlie law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloat also. ^ And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a milej go with him 
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.iwain. Give to him that aslceth thee, and from him 
that would hon’ow of thee, tiuTi' not thou away.” 

“Ye have heard that it' hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But 
I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them that - 
■curse you, do good to them that liate you, and pray 
for them whicli despitefully use you, and persecute 
you; That ye may be the children of your father 
which is in heaven : for be maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth juin on the 
just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which 
love you, what rewai-d • liave ye ? Jlo not even the 
publicans the same ? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, Avhat do ye more than othei’s ? Do not even the 
publicans so ? Be ye therefoi’e perfect even as yom* 
Father which is in heaven is peifect.”^' 

From the above it is clear that Christianity as a 
system of morals is a great advance on Judaism. 
Humility of spirit, purity of conduct, forgiveness 
of injiuy, .relinquishment of worldly desires, peace, 
charity, goodness, toleration and love — in short, 
a higher ideal of human life and a nobler code of 
morality, are what distinguish the religion of Christ 
from the older religion of Moses. 

But these arc by no means original with Chris- 
tianity, being due to the influence of Buddhism. 


Buddhist Element in Christianity. 

/ 

§ '2. — Channel of Cohjiunioa^ton. 

" The moral precepts and teachings of Buddhism,” 
says Mr. R. C.' Putt, “have s o much in common 

. * MattheAv, Y : 20—48. 
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ivitli those of Christianity, that some connection 
between the two s^ysteins o£ religion lias long , 
been suspected”* The teaching of Buddha had ' 
penetrated into the Greek world long before the, 
birth of Clirist. We know from Asoka’s inscrip- 
tion of Girnar that in his reign Buddhist preachem 
had gone to Syria to preach iheir religion. Pliny, , 
the Naturalist (a celebrated Roman Historian of' 
the 1st Century A. C.) describes a religious sect 
called the Hfisenesf living in Palestine about .i' 
centuiy before Christ, who, as modern researches, 
have clearly shown, were a sect of Buddhists. In • 
Egypt also there was a similar sect called the Tlie-^ 
rapeuts. That these were a branch of the Essenes, < 
or, in other words, Buddhists, is admitted even by 
such devout Christians as Renan, the celebrated , 
author of Life of Jesus. Says he: “The 'Thera-/ 
penta? of Philo are a branch of the Essenes. Their 
name appears to be but a Greek translation , of , that 
of the Essenes, Thus we learn that when Christ 
was born, Buddhism in-evailed in , Palestine, ‘ S 3 'ria 
and Egypt, and Buddhist precepts were received 
, as household words among the Essenes of Pales- ’ 

. tine. “ Some moderate Christians,” saj-s Mr. R. C. 
Butt, admit that Buddhism m Syria was a pre- ■ 
paration, a fore-runner {to quote the words used bj' 
Pi’ofpssor MahalTj'), of tlie religion preached by 
Christ over two centuries later.”§ We know that 
John the Baptist, “the fore -runner of Christ,” . 

* Civilization ill Ancient India by Mr. R. 0. Dntt; 0 . s., O.Ln., ' 
Vol. ir. p. 328. • ■ 

t VideHiatorm Natnralia, V 17, quoted by Mr. R. C. Dntt' in' 

Ancient India, Yol.U,ii. US. 

t Quoted in Dntt’s Ancient India, A'cl. II, p. 837. 

§ Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 320. 
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was well familiar ivitli the doctrines of tlie Essenes. 
Some writers maintain that he was an Essene him- 
self.*^' It is, therefore, clear that Jesus Christ 
himself leamt much of the rites and teachings of 
the Buddhists 11*0111 the Baptist. These facts are 
enough to show a channel, of communication bet- 
ween Buddhism and Christianity. 

§ 3. — S 1 .MILAUITV IN Precepts. 

Having indicated the possibility of communica- 
tion, wc now put, side by side, some precepts of 
Buddha and of Christ, to show how closely they 
resenible each other in language and in senti- 
ment ; — 

Buddha. Christ. 

1. — “ What is the use of 1. — “ Woe unto you, 

plated hair? 0 fool ! what scribes and PJiarisees, hy- 
of the raiment of goat- pocrites ! for ye are like 
skins? within thee there unto whited sepulchres, 
is ravening, bht the out- ’which indeed appear 
side thou inakcst clean.” beautiful outward, but ore 
— Dhamviapad, 394, ivithin full of dead man’s 
' bones and of all uncleaiili- _ 

^ ’ ness.” — Maltheii', xxiii: 27. 

* “ And the Lord ^said 
unto hiuij Now do ye Pha- 
- risees, make clean the out- 
side of the cup and the 
platter ; but your inward 
part is full of ravening 
and wickedness.” — Luhe, 
xi:.39. 

* Sre Buuscn’n Augcl ilc8»in1i of UinMhists, Easciics and Chris- 
tittus, p.40.' Heferrcd -to in Ancient Iiidin, Yol. II, p. 338. 
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Buddha. . 

2. — “ Hatred does not 
cease by hatred at any 
time, hatred ceases by 
love : this is its nature. 
Let us live happily, not 
hating those who hate ns. 
Among men uho hate us, 
let tts live far from hatred. 
Let him overcome anger 
by love ; let him overcome 
evil by goorl.” — Dhamma- 
pad V ; 197 and 223. 

•3. — “ Destroying living 
beings, Icilling, cutting, 
binding, stealing,^ spealc- 
ing falsehood, fraud, de- 
ception, worthless read- 
ing, intercourse with an- 
other’s wife — this is Ani- 
{jandha (what defiles a 
man ).” — Anigandha Sutta 
of Sutta Nipat (Sacred 
Books of the East vSeries, 
p. 40.) 

4. — Like a beautiful 
flower, full of colour but 
without scent, are the fine 
and fruitless words of him 
who does not act accord- 
ingly.” — Dhamviapada, 51. 


Chi>ist. 

2. — ” But I say unto ' 
you. Love your enemies,- 
bless them tliat cume you, 
do good to them that hate " 
you, and pray for them , 
which despitefnlly' use 
you, and persecute' you.” 
— Jilatheic, V : 44. 


3. — “For out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, 
mui-ders, adulteries, for- 
nication, theft, false wit-'' 
ness, blasphemies. These 
are the tilings which defile 
a man.” — Mattlicic, xv : 
19-20. 


4. — “All therefore what- 
soever tliey hid you obser- 
ve, that observe* and do ; 
but do not ye after their 
works : for tliey say, and 
dot not.” — Matthew, xxiii. 
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Buddha. Christ. 

5. — “All men tremble 5.-— “And as ye wotild 
at pnnisbment, all men tliat men should do to 
love life. Remember that you. do ye also to them 
yon are like unto them likewise.” — Luke, vi : .31. 
and do not kill or cause 
slaughter.” — Dhantinai>ada, 

130.-- 

C. — “ The fault of olhei-s (5. — “And why behold- 

is easily perceived, but of cst thou the mote that is 
otirself is difficult to per- in thy brother’s eye, but 
ceive. A man winnows consitlerest not the beam 
his neighbours fault like that is in thine own eye,” 
chaff, but his own fault — ilntthetr, vit : 3. 
he hides as a cheat hides 
the bad die from the gam- 
bler.’ — Wiamrnapada.f 

Thus we sec that inward purity, meekness, forgive- 
ness. returning good for evil — these are the distinc- 
tive features of Buddhi.sm as well as of Christianitj*. 

" Comparo— 

“Liston to the siuu total of tho law; and havinjr listened 
conform to it. Do not do to others what you d o not like for your 
self.'’ — MaUahhm-nt. 

t Compare — 

q^viftr q ii 

•• A \Yickcd man secs another’s faults oven if they arc so small 
as a mustard. But he is wilfully Wind to his own (faults'), though 
they are as big as a lid fruit.” — Cbanakyamti. 
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Tlie parables of tlie New Testament also bear a 
marked resemblance to tlio'se of Buddha,- and' are 
jnost probably copied from them. “Jlenan,” says 
Mr. Dutt, “jwhd is so unwilling to admit - Buddhist 
influence on the development of Christianit}’’, neverthe- 
less states that there, was nothing in Judaism whicli 
could have fiu-nished Jesus with a model for' the 
parable style. On the other hand, 'we find in the 
Buddhist books parables of exactly the same, tone and- 
the same chai-aeter as the Gospel parables. —L?/eo/ 
Jcsns tTmiislation), p. 36.”’^ The space at our dispo-' 
sal will not permit us to quote these parables at 
lengdi, for the sake of comparing tliem. We may, 
bj’^ way of illnstmtion, refer the reader to the , parable 
of the sower in Bharadvaja Suttn, which may be coqi- 
pared with John. V : 14 ; and to the parable of Dhani- 
ya in Dhaniya Hutta, which closely resembles Luke,- 
xii : 16. ' , , 

§ 4.— Similarity in Monastic Forms and 
Ceremonies. 

Dr. Fergusson who is perhaps the highest authori- 
ty on the subject of Indian Architecture, makes' the 
follewing remarlcs about the Buddhist cave temple of 
Karli, the date of which he fixes at 78 b. o.:— •“ The' 
building resembles, to a gi-eat extent, an eai-ly Chris- 
tian church in its arrangement, consisting of a nave 
and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semidome, 
roxmd which the aisle is can'ied...As a scale for. com- 
parison, it may be mentioned that its arrangements" 
and dimensions are veiy similar to those of the 
choir of Norwich Cathedral, and of the A-hhayc o/iix 
Hommes at Caen, omitting the outer aife in 'the 


* Ancient India, VoL II, p. 888. 
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latter building. Immediately^ under the semidome of 
the apse and neai’ly where the altar stands in 
Christian chiu-ches, is placed the Dagopa.* 

But the architectural similarity,” says Mr. Dutt, 
** sinks into insignificance in coinpai’ison with the 
resemblance in rituals between the Buddhist and the 
Roman Catliolic Church. A Roman Catliolic mission- 
ary, Abbe Hue, was much struck by what he saw in 
Tibet. ' V The crozier, the mitre, the dalmatic, the 
cope or pluvial, which the Grand Lamas wear on a 
joimiey or when they part, or in some ceremony out- 
side the temple, the service with a double choir, 
psalmody, exorcisms, the censer swinging on five 
chains conti'ived to be opened or shut at will, benedic- 
tions by the Lamas with the right-hand extended 
over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet, sacerdotal 
celibacy, lenten retirements from the world, worship 
,ol saints, fasts, processions, litanies, holy water; — 
.these are the points of contact between the Buddhists 
and" ourselves.” Mr. Arthur Lillie, fi’om whose book 
Dutt ' has quoted the above passage, remarks : 
“The good Abbe has, by no means, exhausted 
the list and might have added confessions, tonsure, 
relic woi-ship, the use of flowers, lights and images 
hefore shrines and altars, the signs of the cross, the 
, trinity in Unity, the worship of the queen of heaven, 

, the use of religious books' in a tongue unknown to 
the bulk of the worshippers, the aureole or nimbus, 
•the crown of' saints and Buddhas, wings to angels, 
penance, flagellations, the. flabellum or fan, popes, 
.cardinals, bishops, ; abbots, presbyters, deacons, , the 
various architectural details of the- Christian temple. 
-^0 ^this list Balfoui'’s Gydopmdia of India adds 
‘ * Qnoted'in Ancient India. Vol. II « n. 834. 
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amulets, medecines, illwminated missals, and Mr. Tljom>- 
son {IlUistralor of China Vol. IT, p. 38), baptism,, 
the mass, requiems” {BnMhim and Christendom, p.' 
202 ).' 

Baptism which is already included in the above 
list is common to Buddhism and to Christianity. 
Indeed, it-vras originally a Buddhist ceremony, called 
Ahhishcha, and was probably borrowed by 
John the Baptist from the Essenes, or Buddhists of 
Palestine. When Christ came in contact, with John 
the Baptist, he adopted this rite, which has since 
become a fundamental rite of the Christian religion. 

A Christian aclcnowledges the Holy Trinity of the 
Father, the Soti, and the Holy Ghost at bapti.em. 
Similarly, a Buddhist acknowleilges the 'IVinity of 
£uddhn, Dhamma and Sangha at Ahhislteha. 

“ So strong is the resemblance,” says i\Ir. R. C. 
Dutt, ” that the fn-st (.’hristinn missionaries, who travell- 
ed in Tibet and China, believed and recorded their 
impression that the Buddhist Church liad borrowed 
their rites and forms from the Roman Catholic Chui-clu 
We will show, however, in our next book that the 
Buddhists excavated many of their great church edi- - 
lices in India before Jesus Christ was born ; that a 
vast monastery, a wealthy church and a learned uni- 
versity flourished in Nalanda, near Patna, befoi'o'simi-' 
lar church edifices and monasteries were seen in 
Europe ; and that as Buddhism declined in India, ^ 
gorgeous Buddhist rites, ceremonials, and institu- 
tions were copied from Nalanda and other places by - 
Buddhists in Tibet, China, and other countries, be-- 
foie Europe had yet recovered from the invasions 
of barbarous races, or had developed her feitdal 
* Quoted from Ancient India, Yol. II| p. 835. 
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civilization or feudal cluircli system.” Tlie leaimed 
■writer goes on, and concludes by, saying that “ the 
entire structure of the church government and church 
institutions, in so far as there is a resemblance between 
the two systems, was borrowed from the East by the 
West, not from the West bj- the East.”’^ 

§ 5. — Similarity in the Accounts of the Lives 
OF Buddha and Christ. 

It is not a little strange that the remarlcable 
resemblance whicii wo liave noticed between Buddhism 
and Christianity extends even to the lives of their 
foundens. Gautama Buddha, as well as Jesus Christ, 
is said to have been miraculousl}” born of a virgin 
mother. The birth of each was attended with 
marvellous omens, and was presided ovei* by a star 
which, ill the c.ase of Gautama, was the well-known 
Puslvja, T^altshalrn. 

In Gautama’s Life, we are told that when he 
was born a certain Rishi, Asita by name, came to 
king Suddhodana to see the new born divine. 

Similarly, in the New Testameht, wo read : — 
“ When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the King, behold there came wise men 
from the east to .Torusalem, saying ‘where is he that is 
born king of the Jews ? For wo have seen 'his star in 
the east, and are come to worahip him.’ ”t 

The legends of the evil spirit Mara having tempt- 
ed Gautama before he attained to Buddhaliood, bear a 
marked resemblance to the legends of Satan having 
tempted ..Tesns Christ.lj: Both Gautama and Jesus 

- Ancient Turlta, VoJ. If, p. SM-O. 

1 AIntthew, II : 1-2, 

J Ijrc Matthew, IV : I — 11 
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are said to have had tivelve disciples each. The 
same catholic and benevolent spirit impelled both to 
proclaim the ii-uths of their system, to all manldnd 
without any distinction of creed or caste. These 
remarlcable similarities would show that' Christian le^-, 
^ends and traditions, as well as Christian precepts 
arid rites, are, to a great extent, derived from Bud- 
dhism. : ' ■ - 


§ 6. — Summary.' 

We have shown that Buddhism prevailed in Pa- 
lestine ‘when Christ was born ; that Christ himself 
came in contact with it through John the Baptist. 
We liaA'e shown that there is a striking resemblance 
between Buddhism and Christianity in their precepts, 
in their forma and ceremonies, in tlie .architectural 
style of their temples, and even in the lives of 'their 
founders. Is this all mere chanco? “If all this 
be cliance,” says Sfi*. Rhys Davids, “ it is a most 
stupendous miracle of coincidence, it is in ' fact ten 
thousand miracles.’’— Hi6be7’t Lectures, 1881, p. 193. 
Indeed, on the facts before us, it is impossible not 
to conclude that Christianity OAves much to ' Bud- 
dhism. Even Christian wi-iters like Prof. Max 
MttUer, have found themselves forced' to confess 
this. As proof upon proof is brought forward to 
show the , priority in other religions of the toutRs 
of Christianity, the Professor exclaims " And why 
should every truth be. borrowed fi-pm Christianiiy ? 
Why should not Ohi’istianity also have borrowed.’’^ 
There occui-s another admission in his Chips from a 
Oei-man Workshop, a sentence fr-om which wo have al- 
ready quoted:, “ There has be en' hri entirely,, new 
Ecc til j*cs, pp, 10 - 11 . . . , 
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religion since llic Ijeginning o£ the world. If we once 
understand this clearly, the words of St. Augustine, 
which have seemed startling to many of his admirers, 
become perfectly' clear and intelligible, when he says 
* what is now called the Christian religion has existed 
among ancients and was not absent from the begin- 
ning of the human race until Christ came in the flesh, 
fi'om which time the true religion, which existed al- 
ready, began to be called Christian.’ ” — August Eeh., 
1:13. From this point of view the words of Christ 
too, which startled the Jew.s, assume their true mean- 
ing, when he said to the centurion of Copernaum : 
“ Many shall come from the East and the West and 
shall sit down with Abraham and Israel and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven.’”* 

This a pretty clear admission and shows how the 
West is being gradually awakonend to a sense of its 
obligation to tl>o East, ” A few writera like Bun- 
sen, Seydil and Lillie,” says Mr, U. C. Dutt, “ main- 
tain that the Christian religion has sprung directly 
from Budhism,”t This, as the learned Avriter justly 
observes, is an e-\treme opinion. The doctrines of 
Christianity have little to do with Buddhism haA’ing 
•been borj'OAved from J udaism. But there is no deny- 
ing the fact that Christianity owes to Buddhism that 
higher morality which distinguishes it from Judaism, 
or to,uso Mr. Dutt’s words, “ Christianity as an ethi- 
cal and moral advance on the religions of antiquity 
is based undoubtedly on Buddhism, as preached in 
Balestino by the Essenes, when Jesus Avas born.”J 

* ChVps from a Oerman Worfcsliop, by Vrof. Mnx Aid! lor, A^ol. 1, 
■■"irod., p, 11. 

1 Aucii’ut India, A^ol. 11, p, 329. 

1 Aucienl India, A'ol, IT, p. S40. 




CHAPTER III. 

BUDDHISM IS BASED ON THE VEDlC 
RELIGION. 

§ 1. — Buddha’s Teaching oniGiKALLY not meant to 
BE a New Religion. 

lu tlie last cbaptei” we have traced the souitJes of 
Christianity. We have shown that its doctrines ai-o 
based on Judaism and its moral precc])ts on Bud- 
dhism. The Vedic source of dudaism, through Zo- 
roastrianism, will form the subject of the last two 
chaptei-s. In the present chapter wo shall prove tliat 
Buddhism, or that noble code of morality, which was 
preached by Buddha, and which influenced the de- 
velopment of Christianity, sprang tip directly from 
the Vedic religion. The proposition will, perhaps, 
startle some followers of the Vedic religion, who regard 
Buddhism as antagonistic to the Vedas. Yet certain it 
is that Buddha never thought of founding a new religi- 
on. Ml-. Dutt who, in his admiration for Buddha, yields 
to none, admits : “ He (Buddha) had made no new 
discovei-j’^ ; he had acquired no new laiowledge.”r 
And again : “ It would be historically wi-ong to 

suppose that Gautama Buddha conscioidy set lumself 
up as the founder of a new religion. On the contiarj', 
he believed to the last that ho was proclaiming only 
the ancient and pure form of religion which had pre- 
vailed among the Hindus, among Brahmans', Sramans, 
and others, but whic h had been con-upted at a later, day. 

* Ancient India, Yol. II. p, 200. 
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Ab a matter of fact, Hinduism recognised -wandering 
bodies of ascetics wbo renounced the world, per- 
formed no Vcdic rites, and passed their daj’s in con- 
templation, (See Ante, p. 98). — Such bodies were known 
as BiJtshiis in the Ilindu law books and wore generally- 
known as Srainans. Gautama founded only one sect 
of Sramans among many sects wliich then existed, 
and liis sect was known as that of the Sakyaputriya 
Si'amans to distinguish them from otheiB. He 
tauglit them relinquishment of the world, a holy life, 
and pious meditation, such as all sects of Sramans 
recommended and practised.”*^ 

I 

§ 2. — Reasons* why BuDmiis.M becasie a Distikot 

Religion. 

It may bo asked how did then Budhism become a 
new and distinct religion ? In order to answer this 
question, we should know what the state of the Vedic 
religion was when Buddha lived and taught. 

The period immediately preceding the advent of 
Buddha forms one of the darkest chapters in the 
bistoiy of the Vedic religion. The pure and noble 
religion of tlie Vedas and the Upanishads had dege- 
nerated into dead forms, unmeaning rites, and cum- 
brous ceremonies. The Vedic division of varnas, (ori- 
ginally based on division of labour and on merit), 
had degenerated into a system of hereditaiy castes 
in the uorst sense of the term. As a natural conse- 
quence. the Brahmans, secure of honoui* inerel3^ by 
their birth, neglected the study of the Vedas, and the 
practice of virtue, for which their forefathers had 
been justlj” reverenced. Tliis moral and religious 
degeneration could not remain confined , to the 


* Anciait India, Vol. IT, p. 181-2. 
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Bi-alimans only. The Sanyasis, no lougei* possessed of ' 
leligions knowledge, inward pnrity, and meeknesa- 
of spirit, only made a show of their asc'etic practices. 
The people, too, were no longer as pions and virtu- 
ous as in the Vedic limes, and became the worship- 
peis of forms, and slaves of luxury. The simple 
diet of the ancient Aryans was i-eplaced by a flesli , 
diet. And, in order that flesh-eating may have the- 
sanction of religion, animals were slaghtered and, sac-" 
rificed in yajnas. . ■ 

Such was the state of the Vedic religionj or rather 
of Aryan society, at the time when Buddha appeared.'. 
Ha was particvdavly struck by the last two 'evils, 
Ti3.me]y, animal sacrifices, and caste system. His' tender 
and loving heai't could not bear the shedding, of so.- 
much innocent blood in the sacred name of religion. 
And his noble so^il rebelled against the .ignoble and' 
invidious distinction of caste. The latter especially 
called forth all his philanthi’opic enthusiasm, and 
his innate love for his fellow beings. In fact, the evil 
had become so serious that it had been condemned- 
by many wirters, even before the time of Buddha. , 
It pervaded all social, religious, and political, affairs; \ 
and affected even the law of the land. ' There 'was' 
one law for the Brahmans, another foi* the Ksha'tii- ' 
yas, a third for the kaishj^as, and a fourth for the 
Sudras. The Brahmans were ti*eated with undue 
leniency , and the Sudras with imdue severity. -Such ' 
a state of affaire could not last long. The Stidra's, for , 
whom tliere was no religious Icnowledge, no' 'social 
respect, however righteous and virtuous they might be, 
only wanted an opportunity to throw off their chains. 
The victims of an unjust system, which rigidly exclud- . 
ed them from hieher societv. tliptr Rio-liprl fnr'aehanse. 
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Even uianj'^ large-hearted and liberal minded dtoijas 
(Brahmans, Eshatriyas, and Vaishyas), ' sympathised 
with their aspirations. The time was, therefore, ripe 
for a revolution, and it required no extraordinary 
ipresight to see that the time would come when society 
would rebel against the pernicious system and break 
its 'chains. That time did come. A Kshati-iya of 
royal family declared tliat merit and not birth deter- 
mined a rhan*s position in society. Numberless 
pei'sons gathered ai’ound him. We can easily imagine 
how anxiously the persecuted Sudras must have 
joined him. But even many twice-born Aryas res- 
ponded to his just and righteous appeals, and Bud- 
dhism soon spread fiuni one comer of the land to the 
oilier. 

This is the true secret of Buddha’s success, and 
of his becoming though unconsciously the founder 
of a new religion. Like most great reformers he was, 
to a great extent, the creature of his age. In de- 
claiming heroically against the unscrupulous and 
merciless slaughter of animals, and the unnatural 
and unrighteous distinction of caste, he struck the 
chord which vibrated in the hearts of most of his 
contemporaries. Had he been bom in an age when 
• these evils, did not exist, he would have made little 
impression; indeed, thei-e -would have been no occasion 
for his reform. But living in the age in which he 
did, he naturally attracted a large number of follow- 
er’s, and unconsciously became the founder of a new 
■faith. 

I 

, § 3. , Destrdoitve or Negative side of BuddhisjM. 

_ I ^ 

Tins is • all that need be said about the destructive 
- part of Buddha’s teachings. His attacks were directed . 
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cliieflj' against two evils. As .Mr- Dntt remarks^' 
“ Gautama was not a tliouglitless destroyer, nor a 
lieedless and enthusiastic opponent of all that was 
orthodox - and ancient. ■ He did not raise his hand 
against a single institution or belief which he did hot 
consider positivelj^ mischievous and a later corruption 
of the old religion. He denounced caste, because he 
found it mischievous, and helieved it to he a late and 
corru-pted form of ancient Brahmanism. And he 
proclaimed the fruitlessness of Vedic rites, because he 
found them, as then practised, to be silly, meaniiigless, 
dead forms, attended with needless cruelty to animals 
and loss of life.”'^ The italics are ours. • 

But it may be asked : Bid Budha not dehy the 
existence of God, and consequently also the revealed 
chai'acter or authority of the Vedas ? As regards the 
belief in God, we may say that Buddha was an ag- 
nostic rather than an atheist. The denialof God, or 
even of the revelation of the Vedas, Avas no essential 
part of Buddha s doctrine. It seems that he was 
contented with preaching self-cultui’e and self-res- 
traint, and did not take the trouble of attempting a 
solution of the great problem of the Universe. — ^Is 
this world eternal and everlasting ? If not, how did 
it come into existence? Perhaps he thought that 
the problem could never be solved satisfactorily. His 
disciples often'}' pressed the enquiry on him, but he 
made no categorical reply. 


* Ancient India, Yo\. II, p. v 

t example, once a certain Malynkj'apntta put this ques- 
tion to Gautama. But he answered: « Have I said, come Malyu- 
:^putta and he my disciple, I shall teach thee whether the world 
is everlasting or not ?” “ That thou hast not said, sire,” replied 
Malyuk^putto. “Then,” said Gautama,” do not press the 
irfqiut^ ^ita Maluhyaovad, Majpiama Nilcaya (quoted in Ancient 
India, Vol. n, p. 286). . • , ■ 
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Indeed, there are inanr passages^"' in Buddhist 
■works, which show that he discouraged such inquiries 
and' disputations. To him religion consisted onl}’^ in 
the practice of virtue. In otlier words, Gautama 
Budha only looked at the practical side of religion, 
and neglected theoretical or mctaphybical side alto- 
gether. This was the great weakness of early Bud- 
dhism. Questions like these must be asked and must 
be answered one way or the other. And a system of 
religion, which ignores or evades them, cannot satis- 
fy the cravings of the human heart. Later Buddh- 
ists have made up for this deficiency by declaring that 
the Univei'se has been in existence, as it is, for all eter- 
nity, and therefore needs no creator, tlms making their 
religion purely atheistic. But this was not Buddlia’s 
position, 'He would not say “ whether the world is 
everlasting or not.” Still, though originally agnostic, 
Buddha’s doctrine, like every system of agnosticism, 
led to atheism. This, as %ve have already noticed, is 
tlip great defect of Budhisin as a system of rcUg{o7J, 
however excellent it may be as a system of vwi'ality. 
It was this which finally sealed its fate in India. Bud- 
dhism spread in this country because originally it was 
onlj' a righteous protest against tlie unjust distinctions 
of caste and the cruel slaughter of animals, and an 
appeal for tl\e practice of virtue and morality. It was 
swept away because it led to atheism. 

Being sceptical about the existence of the Deity, 
Buddha could not possibly believe in a Divine Revela- 
tion. His attitude towards the Vedas, Imwever, was 
not one of hostility but of indifference, and his indiffer- 
ence was due partly to his ignorance of the Vedas, and 

* For example, «oo F«sh -« SvIUt. Hut la Siintl, also Hlahnmijuhn 
HuUa, Suitn Niput. 
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partly to the belief of the age that the Vedas sanction- 
ed slaughter of animals and distinction of castes as 
then prevalent. Ha^l lie been -vvell-versed in the Vedas, 
and had he preached his docriiie of love and equality 
on the autlioritj' of a coirect interpretation of the Vedas, 
he would have become, like Swami Da3'ananda Saras-' 
wati of our own times— a Vedic refomer — instead of' 
being the apostle of a new faith Or, if the people of 
that age_had been less conservative, better informed' 
about the real teachings of the A^edas, and conse- 
quentlj' more ready to refornf their own religion rather 
than renounce it for another, then, also, the evil of 
a new religion taking its rise in the country, in op- 
position to the older religion, would have been avert- 
ed, and India would not have been split in twain, 
and ravaged by internecine wars which were waged 
for several centuries between the followers of the two 
faiths. 

§ 4. — Constructive or Positive side of Buddhissi. 

As for the constructive part of Buddlia’s teachings, 
we have not much to say^ He only preached the 
noble precepts of A^edic religion : self-culture, self- 
restraint, love for raanldud, love for all sentient be- 
ings, practice of virtue, and inward puiitj*. The 
four cardinal truths, which Budha preached, are : (i) 
that life is suffering ; (ii) that the cause of suffei-ing 
is thirat or desire ; (iii) that the extinction of' thii-st 
leads to cessation of suffering ; and,(iv) that this ex- 
tinction of thirst can be achieved, by the eight-fold 
path, i. e., practice of (1) right -belief, (2) right as- 
piration, (B) right speech, (4) tight conduct, (5) right 
means of livelihood, (6) right exertion, (7) right mind- 
fulness, and (8) right meditation , — {See Alahavagya I, 
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6, quoted' in Ancient India, Vol. U, j). 231.) We 
need hardly say that these truths occur repeatedly in 
the various hooks of Vcdic religion and philosophy. 
As an example, Ave may quote tlie 2nd aphorism of. 
Nyaya Sulras : 

“ Of suffering, attachment [to life], evil motive and 
false knowledge the extinction of one leads to the 
extinction of that which precedes it ; and the ex- 
tinction of sulTcriiig is mmmum bomim or emancipa- 
tion.”*^ This means that false knowledge leads to evil 
motives ; evil motives to attachment to life ; attach- 
ment to birth ; and birth to suffering ; and that in the 
same order, the extinction of one would lead to 
the extinction of the other. In other words, suffer- 
ing is a necessaiy accompaniment of birth or of life 
(die firai trulli of Buddha); the cause of birth and 
consequently, of suffering is attachment to life Avhich 
is the result of desire or thiret (the second trutli of 
Buddha); the extinction of desire and of attachment 
to life leads to the extirotiou of suffering (die third 
truth of Buddha) ; and right knowledge leads to ex- 
tinction of desire and of attachment (part of the fourth 
truth of Buddlia). 

The five commaiidmenis, which are obligatory on all 
Buddhists, monks aS well as laymen, are as follows: — f 

(1) Let not one kill any living being. 

(2) Let not one take what is not given to him. 

(31 Let not ono speak falsely. 

(4} Let not one drink intoxicating drink. 

(5) Let not one have unchaste se'xual in- 
tercourse. 


♦Xyuyn tiiitttis, 1, 2. ' • '■ 

t DhaitmilM V(tw(.'untiateUiu Aiww'ut IQ/L. 
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Mr. ' Dutt olDserves tliat “ these were, no doubt, 
suggested by Vashislita’s five Maliavatdkas.”'' "We 
would, however, trace them to the five yamas oj* rules of 
conduct, prescribed by Patanjali in his Yoga Sutra ; — 

\ \ qt® ^0 II 

“ Not- to Idll any living being, not to speak falsely, 
not to commit theft) not to have unchaste sexual in- 
tercoTU’se, not to indulge too much in luxuries or 
sensual pleasures, are the five yamas or rules of con- 
duct. ”t 

Budhisin, as preached by Buddha, is nothing but 
a system of morality, and Buddhist woi'ks abound in 
moral precepts, which may bo easily traced to the 
books of the Vedic religion. As Mr. Butt remarks ; 
“Buddhim accepted this noble heritage from the 
ancient Hindus, and embalmed it in its sacred litera- 
ture. In Gautama’s qategories of duties wo find all 
that is noblest and best in th6 Dharma Sutras. 

We have shown that Buddha did not preach any 
neio religion or any new truth. He only repudiated 
certain evils which yrero no part of true Vedic religion, 
but had, formed, at later date, an ugly crust over it. 
In other respects, he preached the precepts of the 
Vedic religion. Buddhism therefore — by which term 
we here understand the noble pi’ecepts taught by 

Gautama — is based on the Vedic religion. 

\ 

* Tlio flvo mahapaiakas or great sins, according to Vashishta, 
aro “ The violation of a guru’s bed; the drinking of spirituous 
liq[Uor, murder, theft, and spiritual or matrimonial connection 
with outcastes ’’ (I, 10 to 21), quoted in Ancient India, Vol. 11 

p. 108. • j 

1 Yoga Sutras, 1, ii, 80. 

I Ancieiif India, Vol. II, p. 208. 
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JUDAISM IS BASED ON ZOROASTRIANISM. 

§ 1. Preliminary, 

We now come to Judaism, wliicli, tlioiigh at pre- 
sent having hnt a small mmibor of followers, has 
given rise to two great religions of the world, i. e., 
Mahommadanism and Christianitv. But although the 
religion of tho few and the despised, it should not he 
supposed that Judaism lacks supporter. The Ma- 
hommadans admit, and the Koran itself is very explicit 
on the point — that their religion is founded almost 
exclusively on Judaism. Therefore though frequently 
accusing the Jews o*f tampering with their scrip- 
tures, and of suppressing some prophecies supposed 
to have been contained in them about ^lahommed, 
they 3'^et regai’d Moses and other writers of the Old 
Testaments, as God-sent prophets, and would natur- 
ally resent any attempt to prove that the Jewish 
prophets had derived their inspiration from the Parsis. 
Similarly, Chi'istians Avhose religious doctrines are by 
the confession of .Jesus Christ himself, based on the 
.Jewish religion, would be equally anxious to establish 
the revealed nature of Judaism. Now considering 
that those to whom we are chiefly indebted /or the 
great antiquarian researches of the present age, ai'e 
mostly Christians, we need not be sui-prised if we do 
not find much in the way of critical enquiry into 
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tlie origin of Judaism. Few Christian sciiolai-s are 
willing to acknowledge tlie indebtedness of Judaism to 
Zoroastrianism. As an example of the above we may 
refer to Prof. Max Muller’s remarks on Dr. Spiegel’s 
position that the religious ideas of the Genesis are 
boiTowed from the Avesta. Dr. Spiegel’s book has 
not, so far as we know, been translated into English, 
and our knowledge of it is derived only from Prof. 
Max Muller’s criticism of the same in his Chips from 
a German Worhfihop, Vol. I. Prof. Max Muller does 
not think that Dr. Spiegel has established his points, 
and exclaims in tlie veiy first sentence of this chap- 
ter : — “ 0 that scholars could have the benefit of a 
little legal training, and learn at least the difference 
between what is pi’obable and what is proven.”’ He 
then goes on : — “ M'e were much pleased therefore on 
finding that Prof, Spiegel, the learned editor and trans- 
lator of the Avesta, had devoted a chapter of his last 
work, Eran das land' Zwischen dim Indus & Tigris to 
the problem in question. We read the Chapter, Avesta 
die Genesis oder die Beziehomgen der Eranier Zu den 
Semitcn with the warmest interest and when we had 
finished it, we put down the bpok with the very ex- 
clamation with which we began oxu' article. ”f Prof. 
Max MUller has, however, nothing to find fault with 
his adversary’s scholarship and emdition. He says : 

“ We do not mean to say anirthing direspectful to 
Prof. Spiegel, a scholar brimful of learning, and one 
of the two or three men who know the Avesta by 
heart. He is likewise a good Semitic scholar and 
knows enough of Hebrew to form: an independent 
opinion of the language, style, and general character 

Chips from a Gcnttau Workshop, Tol. I, p. 14S, 
t Ibid, p. I4C. 
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.of the differeat hooks of the Old. Testament. ” Still 
he. .does not consider the evidence adduced hy Prof. 
Spi'egel to he sufficient, and counsels the learned 
, Doctor to observe ^proper caution in deducing his 
conclusions. This is what he says. “ But in a ques- 
tion like tliis it is absolutely necessary for a new 

witness to he armed from top to toe, to lay himself 
open to no attack, to measure his words and advance 
step hy step in a straight line to the point that has 
to he reached. A writer like Dr. Spiegel should ' 
know tliat he can expect no mercy, hut invites the 
heaviest artilleiy against the floating battery which 
he has launched into the troubled waters of Biblical 
criticism. , 

■ With all respect to the learned Professor we 
may remark that notwithstanding that large-hearted 
liberality, breadth of views, and sincere desire for truth 
which characterizes Prof. Max MqUer’s writings, his 
language in this place savoui’s of a little impatience for 
criticism made on his own religion. 

§ 2.. Channel of Communication. 

r 

There is, however, to oiu* mind, evidence enough 
to prove that Judaism is based mainly on Zofoas- 
^trianism. The similarities between the two religions 
are so m'any and so striking as to necessitate the 
conclusion that the ideas, of one passed into the other. 
We wonder if Prof. Max Moller could deny this. But 
he says : — “ Only before we look for such ideas, it is 
necessary to show the channel through which tliey 
could possibly have flowed either from the A^^esta into ' 
'Genesis.or from Genesis into Avesta. 

- Chips, "Vol. J, pp. 14C— .i47. 
t' Chips, Vol. f, p. 140. 
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Such a channel, however, can he easily pointed 
out. Dr. Spiegel has tried to show that both Zoroas- 
ter and Abraham lived at the same time (about 1920 
B. 0 . according to the Bible), and at the same place 
(AiTan or Haran). The Bible tells us that Abraham 
was a native of Haran while we learn fi’om' the 
Zend Avesta,' that Zoroaster was born in Aryanam 
Veiga. Not only Prof. Max Muller but many other 
eminent philologists are of opinion that Aryanam 
Veiga (which means ‘the seed of Aryans’; must have 
been situated to the extreme east of Persia, between 
the Oxus and' Jaxartes, and was so-called because it 
was the Aryan home from which both the Indians and 
Iranians came. Dr. Spiegel thinks that the Persian 
Arran is only a contraction of the older name Aryanam 
Veiga, Prof. Max Muller acknowledges the probable 
accuracy of this hypothesis ; says he : — “ Dr. Spiegel 
says that Zoioaster was born in An-an. This name is 
given by medimval Mahommadan writers to the plane 
washed by the Araxes, and was identified by Anquetil 
DupeiTon with the name Aryan V eiga, which the 
Zenda Avesta gives to '•the first created land of Or- 
mazd. We think that Dr. Spiegel is right in defend- 
ing the geographical position assigned by tradition 

to Aiyan Veiga Nor do we hesitate that the 

name (Aryan Veiga, i.e., the seed of the Aryans), might 
have been changed into Arran;” t Pi*of. Max Muller, 
however, does not concur with Dr. Spiegel iii' holding 
that Haran and Arran are identical. He objects : 

“ Then how are the aspirate, and a double r to be 
explained. ” With due deference to the Professor’s 
erudition we feel bound to remark that this is but 

* Vide Genesis, XU, 4. ^ ^ 

t Chips, Voll I, pp. 149. 
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weak criticism. As regards the double r it is to be 
noticed that it ocoui-s in the Persian An-an and not in 
■ihe Hebrew Haran. And it is a well-known fact that 

words passing from one language into another, gene- 
rally tend to become simpler in their sounds, and drop 
one of the components of their compound or double 
•consonants. TJie following examples will illusti-ate 
the point ; — 


Prakrita or Pali. 
Sabba ^ 
Sachcha 
Khetta 


Sanskrit. 
(Sarva 
(Satya ggj) 
(KsheU-a 


Hindi. 
Sab ^ 
Sach ^rar 
Xhet ^ 


The other part • of tlio question, “ How is the 
•aspirate to be explained?” might perhaps appear 
■to bo a serious objection. But there are numer- 
ous examples of words which take an aspirate 
in passing into another, language. For example, 
the Zend word for seven ‘ Jiapta ’ (Sanskrit Sapta) 
is changed into Persian ' llaft ; Zend ‘ Kasura ’ 
•(vSans. Shwasura meaning father-in-law) is changed 
into Persian Khusar. It might be urged, however, 
that in Haran it is the initial li. But there are 
•examples of such a change also. For instance, 
Zend Aslita (Sans. Ashta meaning ‘ eight ’) is chang- 
ed into Persian ‘ hashi,’ Zend AsUta-iii (Sanskrit ashti 
meaning * eighty ’) into Persian Easlitad. Similarly, 
^end Asti (Sanskrit Asti meaning ‘is’) becomes in 
Persian alternatively hast and ast. Now it can hardly 
be ' denied that modern Persian language is derived 
from the older Zend , language. Shall we then ask 
““ How is the aspirate to be explained in these words,” 
or, shall we on the strengtli of this objection deny the 
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identity of Persian ‘ hasht ’ and Zend Aslita, Persia 
Haslitad 'and Zend^ Aslita-iti. and so forth ? Pro 
Max Muller’s objection, therefore, is hardly tenabl 
and no case seems to hare been made- out against Dj 
S piegel’s hypothesis that Arran and Harau are ideii 
tical. 

Prof. Max Muller himself suggests another char 
nel. Says he : “ Dr. SpiegeUiaving, as he believe! 
established the'ihost ancient meeting point betwee 
Abraham and Zoroaster, proceeds to argue that -wha 
ever ideas are shared in common by Genesis and ih 
Avesta must be referred to that very ancient perio 
when personal intercourse was still possible betwee 
Abraham and Zoroaster, the prophets of tlie Jews an 

.the Iranians Now it is known that abor 

the same time and the same place namely at AI02 
andria where tlie Old Testament was rendered int 
Gi’eek, the Avesta also was translated into the sam 
language, so that we have at Alexandria in the 3 r 
century u. c. a well-establ ished historical contact be 
ween the believrers in Genesis, and the believei-s i 
the Avesta, and an easy opening for that interchang 
of ideas which according to J)r. Spiegel coiild hay 
' taken place nowhere but in Arran, and at the time c 
Abraham and Zoroaster.”^' 

This might be taken as a fresh evidence of furthe 
exchange of ideas having taken place at a later perioi 
between the two religious : but it does not in on 
humble opinion rebut Dr, Spiegol’s position that a 
interchange must have taken 'place as earl 3'- as th 
time of Zoroaster and Abraham themselves. , In fac 
it is hard to undemtand how the Professor’s sugget 
tion can fully explain the community of ideas betwee 

* Chips, VoJ. I, pp. 160-161. 
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tile Genesis and the Avesta, since - according, to Prof. 
Max Mailer, these two books were duly translated, and 
hot compiled at Alexandria in the third century be- 
fore Christ. Dr. Spiegel’s view that Abraham and 
Zoroaster were contemporaries is also corroborated by 
close resemblance, that we find in the characters of 
the two prophets.’ Professor Max Mailer himself con- 
fesses- “We agree with Dr. Spiegel that Zoroaster’s 
character resembles most closely the. true semetic no- 
tion of a ' prophet. He is considered worthy of per- 
sonal intercourse with the Ormiizd. He receives from 
Ormuzd every word though not, as Dr. Spiegel says, 
every letter of tiiedaw.’’’-' . 

In fact so close is the resemblance that Dr. Hang 
remarks ; “ In several Mahommadan writings, espe- 
cially in Vernacular Persian dictionaries, . we find 
Zoroaster or, as he is there called, Zardushta, identi- 
fied with Abraham the patriarch.”! 

Another opening for the flow of Zoroastrlan ideas 
into Judaism is to be found in the historical event 
called the Babylonian Captivity. In 587 b. o. the 
Babylonian king Nebuchadupzzar invaded Palestine, 
reduced Jerusalem, took many of the Jews to his capi- 
tal, destroyed their literature, and held them in 
captivity. About a century 'later Cyrus, the king of 
Pei-sia, oyertlirew the Babylonian empire and allowed 
some of the Jews to return to Jerusalem with the 
object of re-establishing the Hebrewfiterature. It was 
after this return to Jerusalem that Ezia and Nehemiah 
edited and compiled in 450 b. o. the Old Testament, 

- or according to. those who deny the Mosaic authorship, ' 

‘ V , - - -- _ . _ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

» Chips, Vol. I, I). 158. , , , 

t Hang’s Essays on iTie, Sacred Language, Writings and Religion 
o/ the Parsis, p. 10. ' ' 
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it was then that they wrote the Pentatench. Thus 
the most ancient hooks of the Jews must Lave heen 
•written, or at any rate, remodelled, after they had. 
long lived among the Zoroastiians. 

Madame Blavatsky not only supports tins view hut 
•goes further in thinking that the vi'hole story of Moses 
is a fahrication— ra mere imitation of the story of the 

Babylonian King Sargon. “Kzra remodelled the 

^ whole Pentateuch. For the Gh^ph of Pharoah’s 
daughter (the woman), the Kile (the Great Deep and 
Water) and the hahy hoy found floating therein in the 
^rk of rushes, has not heen primarily composed for 
or hy Moses. It has heen found anticipated in the 
Babylonian fragments on the tiles in .the stoi-j* of 
King Sargon, who lived far earlier than Moses. Now 
what is tlie logical inference ? Most assuredly that 
which gives us the right to say that the story told of - 
Moses hy Ezra had heen learnt hy him while at 
Babylon, and that he applied the allegory told of 
Sargon to the Jewish law-giver. In short, tlie Exo- 
dus was never written hy Moses hut refahricated from 
old materials by Ezra.”” Tlien in a footnote wherein 
she quotes from Mr. Geroge Smith’s Assyrian Anti- 
quities, the Madam adds : — 

“The capital of Sargon, the Babylonian Moses, 
was the great city of Agadi, called by the semitics 
Akkad mentioned in Genesis X, 10, as the capital 
of Nimrod. Akkad lay near the city of Sippora 
on the Euphrates north of Bahylon.f Another 
strange coineidenae is found, in tlie fact Hhat the 
name of the neighbouring city of Sippora is the 

* Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, pp. 819—320. 

■f Jala Unveiled, Vo’ 
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same as the, name of tLe wife of Moses Zi-pporahS' 
Of course tlie story is a clever addition of Ezra who 
could not he ignorant of it. This curious story is 
found i,n fragments df tablets from Ivanyungilc and 
reads as follows : — 

m Sargona, the powerful king, the king of Ak- 
kad am I. 

(2) My mother was a princess, my father I did 

not know. A brother of my father ruled 
the counti-y. 

(3) In tlie city of Azupiran, which is bj' the site 

of the river Euphrates. 

(4) My motlier, the princess, conceived me. In 

difficulty slie brought forth. 

(5) She placed me in an ark of nishes, with 

bitumen my exit she sealed up. 

(fi) Slie launched me in the river which did not 
drown me. 

(7) The river carried me to Akki, ,the water- 

carrier it brought me. 

♦ 

(8) Akki the water-carrier in tenderness of bowels 

lifted me, Ac., &c.” 

And now Exodus II : — 

* Apd when she (Moses’ mother) could no longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark of her rushes, and 
fobbed it with slime and with pitch, and put the- 
child therein, and she laid it in the flags by the river’s 
brink.’ ”t 

We thus see that there is no difficulty in pointing 

out the channel through which the Jews borrowed 

> 

* Exod, II. 

t Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, pp. 319—320. 
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their ideas from the Parsis. We sliall now proceed 
to show the similarity op dootrines ’between the two 
xeligions. That they have many common doctrines 
has long heen suspected ‘even hy Christian, writers. 
Dr. Hang, a celebrated authority on the. Parsi I'eli- 
gion, admits this. After stating that the Zoroastrian 
religion was not so opposed to tlie Mosaic as the other 
ancient religions, he goes on to say : “ The Zoro- 
■ astrian religion exhibits even a very close affinity to 
,or raither identity with several important doctrines of 
the Mosaic religion and Christianity such as the per- 
sonality and attributes of the Devil, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead which are both ascribed to the 
religion of the Magi, and are really found in the pre- 
sent scriptuies of the Parsis.”* 

We shall now ti'eat of these common doctrines 
•one after another. ' 

§ S.—The idea op God. 

That the Bible and the Zend Avesta teach very 
‘much the same conception of the Deity is admitted by 
Dr. Haug in the clearest terms. He says : " Spitama 
. Zarathushtru’s conception of Ahura Mazda as the 
Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion 
of Elohim (God) or .Jehova which we find in the books 
of Old Testament. Ahura Mazda is called by ]jim 
the creator of, tlieeartlily and spiritual life, the lord 
of the whole xmi verse in whose hands are all the cj-ea- 
tures. He is the light and source of light. He is the 
wisdom and intellect. ”t ' 

It is not a little remarkable that this similarity 
extends even to the names of the Deity winch occur 

— — I ' 

* Hang’s Essays , p. 4. 

t Hang’s Essays , p. 30. ' . , 
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in the Bible and the Zend Avesta. In the ETaimuzd 
Yashta of the Zend Avesta .Ahura 3Iazda enu- 
merates twenty of his names. The first is Ahmi 
<Sanski-it Asiai) “I am.” The last is Ahmi yad 
Ahmi (Sanskrit asmi yad asmi) “1 am that I am.” 
Both of these phrases are also the names of the Jehova 
in tlie Bible : — 

“ And God said into Hoses : — AH THAT I AH 
•chyeii ashav cliych. And he said ; Thiis shalt thou 
say imto the children of Israel : I AH hath sent 
me unto you.”' The similarity in these names is 
too striking to be accidental. Dr. Spiegel is of 
opinion (though Prof. Hax Haller holds it doubtful), 
that the word Ahura (the principal name of the 
Deity in the Zend Avesta) is identical in meaning 
with the word Jehova. “Ahura,” he (Dr. Spiegel) 
^ys, as well as Aim means lord, and must be traced 
back to the root a\ the Sanskrit as, which means to 
be, so that Ahura would signify the same as Jehve, 
he who is.”t 

The high reverence paid to the fire by the Pasis 
is onlv too well known. Tlie davs are gone bv when 
the Zoroastrians were stigmatized as fire worshippers ; 
yet it must be admitted that they regard fire as the 
highest manifestation of God and his power. Yasna 
YXXn — 1, is entitled “ to the fire as the symbol of 
Ahura Hazda who appears in his blazing flame.” It 
is hardly just to say that it amounts to worshipping 
fire. Audit it be so then, as H. P. Blavatsky truly 
reinarks, “ The Christian -who says * God is a living 
fire ’■ and speaks of the penticostal ‘ tongues of fire ’ 
and of the ‘ burning bush of Ikfoses ’ is as much a fire 


* Exodus. Ill, l-J. ' 
t Chips. Yol. I, p. 158. 
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Tvorshipper as any other heathen.*'^ In Deutronomy 
it is said ; “ The Lord God is a consuming fire.”t' 
Thus like the Zeud Avesta, tlie Bible also describes 
God as fire. In fact in the Pentateuch God generally 
appears in the form of fire, or. encompassed by fires. 
For example, -we read in Exodus : “ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, lo ! I come unto thee in a thick cloud 
that tlie people might hear when I ' speak with thee 
and believe thee for ever. And Moses told the words 
of the people 'unto the Lord. And it came to pass 
on the third day in the morning that there were 
thunders and lightning, and a thick cloud upon the 
moimt, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud,, 
so that all the people that was in the camp trembled. 
And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended xipon it in fire and the smoke- 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 

whole mount quaked greatly.”^ Again “ And 

the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devoiiring 
fire on the top of the moimt in the eyes of the child- 
ren of Israel.”§ With these verses before his eyes 
who will not see in Jehova an imitation of the Zoroas- 
trian Aliura Mazda ? 

• § 4.— The Idea of two Rulihg Powers : God and- 

THE Devil. 

This Zoroastrian dogma has likewise become art 
essential doctrine of Judaism, Oliristianity, and 
Mahomedanism. It is thus summed up by Prof. 
Darmesteter : — “ The world such as it is now, is two- 

* Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 121. 

- t Dent, IV, 24. 

:{ Exodiis, XIX, 0, 16 and 18. 

, § Exodns, XXIV, 17. 
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foldj'ljoing the work o{ two hostile beings, Ahura 
Mnzda, the good princix)le, and Angra Mainyu, the* 
evil principle.. The histoiy of the world is the history 
of their conflict, how Angra i\Iainyii invaded the world ' 
of AhuKi Mazda and marred it, and how he shall be- 
expelled from it at last.’*'*' 

This is also what Christians say of their God and 
Satan, and it need hardly be stated that as Ahui'a 
Alazda is the prototype of Jehova, so is Angra Mainyn. 
the exact prototype of the Biblical Satan. 

That the two conceptions arc indentical, is admit- 
ted by Dr. Hang in very plain terms : — “ Their views 
of Angra j\rain}’n,” says he, “ seem to differ in no 
respect frotn what is supposed to be the orthodox 
’ Christian view of the Devil. ’’f And again he says : — 
The Zoroastrian idea of the devil and the infernal 
kingdom coincides entirely with the Cliristian doc- 
trine. — ^Tho Devil is a murderer and father of lies- 
according to both the Bible and the Zend Avcsta.”J 
In the Bible Satan appears as a serpent. In 
Zend Avesta also ho is the “ burning seipent,” 
A::hi(lahali, (which word has pj’obably given rise to 
the Persian word “ Azdaha,” a huge serpent or a 
' dragon). 

In the next chapter we shall seek to prove thatf 
the religion of the Zend Avesta is derived from the 
Vedas. But we may take this opportunity of showing 
how this idea of two contending powers in the world, 
though apparently peculiar to Zoroastrianism, can 
be traced to a beautiful allegory in the Veda, viz., the 
war of Indra and Vritlra. 

* Zend Avcsla, l’.art 1, Inlrocliictiou. p. Ivi. 

1 Hang’s Essays, p. 5? 
t Ibid, p. 809. 
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This allegory which is very- famous in Vedic litera- 
ture"^ has, like most other parts of tlie Veda, a two-fold, 
meaning — an exoteric, iuteipretation and an . esoteric 
-one, or as they are more appropriately called in Yas- 
ka’s 'Nirulita, a physical meaning a 

.spiritual meaning According to the 

physical interpretation Indra is the sun ; Vrittra 
means literally a coverer (from vri to cover) and is 
-an epithet of the cloud which covers tlie sun. The 
sun sheds its bright light and genial heat upon this 
earth, and gives life to all animals and vegetables. 
Vrittra covers the sxm and prevents its light and 
heat fi'om coming to us and produces darkness 
though only temporarily. Thus a constant war is 
going on in the physical world between Indra, the 
-source of light and Vrittra, the cause of darkness. 
VTien Vrittra gets the upper hand the sun is obscured 
and the world is enveloped in darkness. But ulti- 
mately Indra gets the victory ; Vrittra is destroyed 
and falls down on the earth in the form of rain. 
Indra again appeal’s in all its glory, and shines in its 
full lustre — all the more brilliant after he has 'dest- 
royed his foe. It is this physical phenomenon which 
forms the exoteric or the physical inteipretation of the 
allegoiy. 

According to the spiritual meaning, Indra is God, 
the giver of light and giver of life, tlie soiu-ce of all 
knowledge, all virtue, all righteousness, all hapiiiess, 
T-in short the source of all good. Vrittra then is the 
opposite principle, the principle of evil and darkness. 
As a p'eipetual sti-uggle is going on in the physical 
world between light and darkness, so an eternal war is 
being waged in the moral world between good and 
*' VWcRig Veda, Maudal IjcSn&ta 32. ” 
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«vil. As sun illuminates the physical world, so 
<locs God, who is good and lioly, the source of all 
spiritual light, brighten our intellect, enlighten our 
understandings and inspire our hearts with righteous 
motives. But the sitn is sometimes hidden by clouds 
and then darkness envelopes the earth. Similarly • 
the sun of righteousness is sometimes eclipsed by the 
clouds of wicked passions, and then darkness over- 
spreads the soul. Lust, anger, greed, hale, jealousy, 
and the inimberless temptations of the world forpiing 
the army of Vrlttra besiege our soul and try to destroy 
that light of God which is enshrouded there. Thus a 
struggle ensues between Iiidra and Vrittva. Tho 
human soul becomes a battlefield where the armies of 
Indra and Vrjttra stand face to face. The soul, some- 
times, willingly yields to the cunning, wily, insidious 
and tho serpent-liko Vrtttra, The result is moral 
anarchy and the reign of evil. The powers of Indra, 
viz., virtuous and righteous feelings retire from the soul 
which is no longer -a fit abode for them, leaving it a 
prey to the powers of evil to which it has so readily 
abandoned itself. The light of Indra no more shines 
on the soul ; a sort of moral darkness is produced in 
which the soul unable to distinguish between right 
and wTong plunges itself into the depths of vice and 
misery. 3^rom this wretchedjiess it is raised by tho 
bcneficient power of God after it has reaped .the har- 
vest of its evil choice. 

This is the struggle between good and evil which 
is always going on in this world — the moral struggle 
of which we are conscious at every moment of our 
lives. It is this which makes the 'practice of -virtue so 
dilBcult in this world and which is so beaixtifully 
' Dortraved in the above allegorjL 
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One o£ the many names of Vvittra in the Veda 
“Ahi”'-' (meaning also in classical Sanskrit a se 
pent).! It is this name which appears in the. Zei 
Avesta, as “ Azhi ” or “ Azhidahak” (Sanski 
Ahidahaka). Perhaps tbe two meanings of the Ved 
* word Alii had little to do %vith each other. But 
Zend Avesta, they are altogetlier confounded, ai 
Angra Mainyu or the evil principle is often describi 
as a seipent. The Zoroastrian religion lent this dc 
triue.to Judaism which in its turn gave it to Christia 
ity and to Mahommedanism. Hence all the thr 
Seinetic religions represent the evil principle as 
serpent. Professor Max Muller, though imable 
gainsay these facts, raises this objection against t 
above hypothesis : — “ But does it follow, because t 
principle of evil in the Avesta is called serpent, 
azhidahaka, that' therefore the soi-pent, mentioned 
the third chapter, of Genesis must be borrowed frc 
Persia. Neither in the Veda nor in the Zend Avei 
does the serpent ever assume that subtle and insinu 
ing form which it wears in Genesis.’’^ This is 
much as to say that a son should be exactly like t 
father, or that the imitation should in no way dif 
from its original ! Later on, however, the learned P: 
fessor seems to admit the probable accuracy of tl 
hypothesis — “ In later books such as Chronicles XI 
I, wheie Satan is mentioned as pro’i-’oking David 
murder Israil (the veiy same provocation which in 
Samuel XXIV is ascribed to the anger of the Lord 
number Israel and Judah), and in all the passages 

* E.g., see Rig Veda, Maudal I. Suktn 32. verses, l. 2. 
also Rigbantn 1, 10. ' 

t Sec AmaraKoslia I, viii, 6. . 

t cPiips, voi. I, p. isr 
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* " « 

tlie.New Testament where the power of e^vnl is spoJcen 
of as a person, .Ave may admit the influence of Perfeian 
ideas and Persian, expressions though even here strict 

proof is by no means easy 

As to th6 serpent in Pai*adise, it is a conception 
that might have sprung up among the Jews as/ 
•’ well as among the Brahmans.”'^ 

Is then the religion of the Vedas as dualistic as 
that of the Koran, the Bible and the Zend Avesta ? 
Ko. And herein lies a superiority of Vedic theism 
to that of the other tlu'ee books. 

It should be clearly uiidei*stood that the Vedic 
Va-iti-a or Ahi is not a real and separate being en- 
'dowe'd with distinct personality like God. He is 
only- a personification of the negative and abstract 
conception, the absence of righteousnsss or godli- 
ness. The allegorical description of the moral 
struggle required that the soui-ce of good being a 
person, the principle of evil should at least be 
personified. But in the Zend Avesta the Azhi 
has already .acquired a sort of gttasz-pensonality, 
while in the Bible and the Koran Satan is almost 
, as real a personage as God himself and altogether 
•distinct frdm him. 

The argument underlying this dualistic concep- 
tion' of God and Satan seems to be this : — ^In this 
world we find botli good and evil ; and as God is 
the source of good, so tliere must be a, second 
person who is the source of evil ; this' second persoji is 
Sataii'.. Blit the idea is utterly unphilosophical. 
One might' as well argue ; Light and darkness 
" are two opposite things. The sun is the source of 
"light ; therefore there ‘must be some other heavenly 
* Chips, Vol.'I, p. 155. 
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Ijody -whicli is tlie source of darkness. Tlie fallacy 
lies in. tlie false assumption that light and darkness 
are two separate tilings. In point of fact light is 
the real thing, while darkness is only a name given 
to the absence or abnegation of light. Similarly 
righteousness is the real thing, while unrighteous- 
ness is only tlie absence of righteousness. Where 
the sun shines, there is light ; where the sun’s rays 
do not reach, there is darkness. Similarly the soul 
which is illuminated by the light of God is right- 
eous — while that soul which does not receive or 
accept divine light is unrighteous and may be said 
to be in darkness. 

Even in the Zend Avesta the personality of 
Satan is doubtful. Professor Darmesteter, L. H. 
iliUs and many other scholars afih-rn it; but Dr. 
Haug denies it in the following clear terms ; — “ A 
separate evil spirit of equal power with Ahur ilazda 
and always opposed to him is entirely foreign to 
Zoroastrian theology, though the existence of such 
an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can be 
gathered from some of the later wi-itings, such as 
Teudidad."^ 

Thus according to Dr. Haug Angra Mainyu is not 
a separate person ; but there is no questioning the 
pei-sonality of the Biblic and the Koranic Satan. 
This shows how a sublinte tnith of the Vedas has 
fii-st been misunderstood, and slightly changed, and 
then degenerated into a ridiculous myth and unphilo- 
sophical dogma.t This also iUustrates how the 

* Hang’s Essays, p. 303. 

t This Vedio aUegory has similarly degenerated in the Pumuas 
^vhetc zb& goods headed by their king Indra ate .represented as 
‘ M-arring with the demons or ostiras. ' ■ - , 
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doOtrines of tUe otljer religions of tlie 'Jvorld wLicli 
appear peculiar to lliein are only perverted forms of 
the Vedic truth. ,* 


§ o. — A koels. 

It has been already said in Chapter 11 § 1 that the 
idea of angels tvhich the Jew.s lent to Sralionnnedanisin 
is identical with the Zoroasti'ian conception of the 
Yaztas.” 

" The Jews,” says Dr. Sale, “ leprnt the names 
and offices of those beings (angels) from the Persians 
as they tbeinselves confess (Talmud Hieros in llos- 
thashan). The ancient Pereians firmly believed the 
ininistri’^ of angels and their superintendence over the 
affaii-s of this world (ns the Magians still do;, and 
therefore assigned them distinct chavges and provinces, 
giving their names to their months and the days of 
their months. Gabriel they called Sarush, and UaA’an 
' Bakhsh or the giver of souls, in opposition to the 
contrary office of the. angel of death 'to whom among 
other names they gave that of Mardad, or the giver of 
death, ilichael they .called Beshter who according to 
, them provides sustenance .for mankind. Tlie Jews 
teach that the angels were created of fire, that they 
have several offices, that they intercede for men and 
attend them. The angel of death they name Duma,, 
and say he calls dying persons by their respective 
names at their last hour.*- ' 

The .Parsis also believe in seven archangels 
(ric., Vobu-Mano, Asha-Vabishta, Ksliattra-Vairya, 
Spenta-Armaiti, Haurvatad; and Aniorlad with Ahur 
Mazda as their head},' who are called the Aniesha- 


♦ Sale’s Koran, Prol., Dis. p. 50. 
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•spentas.'’^ Mi*. L. H. J. Mills says that “ the idea. . .as 
giving the designation spirit to the Amesha-spentas 
may well have been tlie original of the seven spirits 
.[in tlie Bible t] Avhich are before the throne of 
God.”t 

§ 6.— Cosmogony. 

‘ According to the Zend Avesta the world was made 
'in six periods. The order in* which tlie different 
parts of the universe were created is substantially 
the same as that given in the Bible. In ordei- that 
the reader may be better* able to see the similarity 

* According lo Dr. Hang, the Amosha-spentas riglitly nn- 
-derstood arc no separate beings, l)ut only represent the best 
;gifts which Ahura Mazda confers on his true worshippers. 
Says he 

“The Several names by which we find the Amesha-spentas 
called, vis., Vobu-Mano, Asha-Vahishta, ICshattra-Vairya, Spenta- 
Annaiti, Hanrvat.id, Amertad, ace frequently mentioned in the 
Gathas ; but they are, as the reader may clearly see from the 
passages, (see Yas XL VII, 1), as well as from the etymology, 
nothing but abstract names and ideas representing all the gifts 
which Ahura Mazda as the only Lord grants to those who wor- 
.ship him with a sincere heart by always speaking tnith, and 
performing good actions. In the eyes of tlie prophet they were 
no personages, tliat idea being imported into the sayings of 
the groat master by some of his successors ” (Hang’s Essays, 
p. 805-800). 

Tlie meanings of the six names given above are as follow 

Voha-Mano=Tho good mind. 

Asha-Vahishta = The host truth or righteousness. 

Ksliattra-Vairya= Abundance of every earthly good. 

Spenta-Armaiti's Devotion or piety. 

Haurvatad=Health. 

Amertad = Immortality. 

t Vide Revel, VHI, § 2. 

4 Zend Avesta, Part III, p. 145. 
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l^etween the two accounts, we place them side b}’’ 
side : — 

Zopoastrian account of IVIosaio account of 
Cosmog'ony, Cosmogony, 

{As sumwcd vphyDr.llaiig), On tlie first day heaven 

In the first period and eartli were created ; 
lieaven was created ; in the on the second, lirinainent 
second, the waters; in the and waters; on the third, 
third, the eartli ; in the diy land, gi'ass, the birds 
fonrf/i, tlie trees ; in the ami fruit trees; on the 
fifth, the animals ; and in fourth, lights, the sun, the 
the ■'fheth, nian.'*-' moon, the siai*s ; on the 

fifth, moving creatures, 
winged fowls, gieat 
wlialcs; on the sixth, liv- 
ingcreatures, cattle, creep- 
ers, beasts, uien.t 

Professor Max ^luller, while reviewing Dr. Spie- 
gel s woik, makes the folloiving remarks on this 
similarity: — “Wo proceed to a second point — crea- 
tion as related in Genesis and the A vesta. Here we 
certainly find some curious coincidences. The world 
is created in six days in Genesis, and in six periods 
in the Avesta, whicli six periods together form one 
year. Iii Genesis the creation ends with the creation 
of man, so it does in the Avesta. On all other points 
Dr. iSpiegcl admits the two accounts dilTor, but they 
arc said to agi-ec again in the temptation and the fall. 
As Dr. Spiegel has not given the details of the tempta- 
tion and the fall from the Avesta, we cannot judge 
of the points which he considoi-s to be boiTowed by 
the Jews from the Persians.” J 

* llaug's Essmjg, p. 102. 

't Sec Genesis 1, 1 — 20. 
t C/iips, Vol. I, p. 154. 
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Even laj’ing aside the doubtful agi-eement . in 
poin't. of the temptation and the fall, there is, to onr 
jnind, still ,a resemblance* between the above two 
accounts of cosmogony which is too close to be 
accidental. > ■ , ■ - ' , 

- It will be seen -that the Zoioastrian account of cos- 
mogony is essentially in acpordahce with the research- 
es of physical science, which have established that 
the foi-mation of a nebulous mass was the first stage 
in the, creation, or more accurately speaking, evolu- 
tion of tlie' mih’erse ; that it was in a subsequent 
stage that our planet was detached from the whole' 
mass and formed into a separate globe ; and that 
vegetables, animals, and men were then formed in 
su,ccessive ages, one after tlie other. 

The Yajur Veda also describes the creation of the 
‘univei'se in the same order. 

?q[^o JTO ‘ 

“ Then a shining^' (or nebulous; mass was pro- 
duced. This shining mass was supervised by the 
Supreme Spirit. Subsequently from this mass were 
separated the earth and other bodies. By that Ador- 
able Being worehipped by all were then produced. 
' the vegetables forming food, etc. He also made the 

animals, , those of the air, , those of the forest and 
^ ^ \ 

=f is derived from R (preflx) + to shine, and is, there- 

fore, int-erpretod to mean a shining mass. 
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domekicated ones. He also created men including 
sages and,seei-s ■who by -contemplation^ then wor- 
shipped Him, the Adorable, and Supreme Spirit 
existing from the beginning.”'"' 

Tt will be noticed that the Zoroastrian account is 
more consistent with the Vedic account. The fact is 
that Zoroastrian cosmogony, of which Mosaic ac- 
count is rather an imperfect copy, is itself founded on 
Vedic cosmogoii}'.! 

§ 7. — Resurrection. 

The resuiTection of the dead,” says Dr. Haug, 
“ is a genuine Zoroastrian doctrine.”^ Again he 
saj’s : — The belief in the resurrection of the body at 
the time of the last judgment also forms one of tbe 
Zoroasti’ian dogmas. ”§ 

, The Je^-s who, as has been already shown, i| lent 
this doctrine to the Christians and Mahommedans, 
had themselves borrowed it fiom the Pai-sis. We may 
quote from the Zend Avesta : “ This splendour at- 

taches itself to the hero (who is to' rise out of the 
number) of prophets (called Soashyants) and to his com- 
panions, in order to make life everlasting, undecay- 
ing, imperishable, imputriscible, incorruptible, for 
ever existing, for ever .vigorous, full of power (at the 
time) when the dead shall rise again, and imperish- 
ableness- of life shall commence, making life lasting 
by itself ' (without further support). All the world 
will remain for eternity in a state of righteousness ; 

Yajur Voda, XXXI : 5, G and 9. 

a fuller account of Teclio cosmogony, as compared to 
tlio Zoi'oastrian, tlie r6adcr is referred to Section 7 of Oliapter V.' 

, t Hang’s Essays, p. 210. 

. Ml)id,p.'3ll. ' • ' 

’ll Sfic Ohapt. II, Section 2. 
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the devil ^vill disappear fi’om all those places -whence 
he nsed to attack the righteous man in order to kill 
(him), and. all his brood and creatures will he doomed ' 
to destruction.”* 

, Here we find at once the doctrines o£ the coming 
o£ Messiah (called Saoshyaiit in the Pai-si Scriptures), 
tlie Millenium, and the Hesurrection exactly as they 
are taught in the Bihle.- 

The' Jews are also indebted to the Parsis for most 
of the details connected with this dogma. For in- 
stance, the Jewish idea of the balance in which every 
man’s actions will be weighed on the day of judgment* 
is originally a Zoiuastrian doctrine. Says Professor 
Darmestetev in his prefatory note to Yasht XII : — 

“ Rashmi Razista ‘the truest truth’ is the genius of 
Trutli. He is one of the thiee judges of the departed 
witli Mithra and Sraosh. He holds tlie balance ,in 
which the deeds of men are weighed after death. 

‘ He makes no unjust balance neither for the pious 

nor yet rulers ; as much as a hair’s breadth he will 
not A'ary, and he shows no favour’ (Minokhirad H, ' 
120-121.)”t Again the idea of the Bridge of . Hell 
which men will have to pass after their resuiTection 
is also borrowed from the Zoroastrian, as already 
observed in Chap. H, § 2 (iii). 

The late Hr. A. Kohut, Chief Rabbi of Belgrade, in 
his Essay published in Zeitsehrift Der Deut'sehen 
Morgenlandisehen Gesellsehaft, t confesses the indebt- 
edness of the Jews to the Parsis about some other - 

* .Zamjad Yasht XIX, 89-90. 
t Zend Avesta, Part II, Itoshn Yasht, p. 168. 
t The part taken Jiy the Farsi religion in the formation of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Translated £ro n the German of the late Dr. 
Kohut, Cihief Habbi, Belgrade. Printed at Bombay Fort Printing - 
Press, Parsee Bazar Street, Port, 1890, A. n. . 
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minor details connected with this doctrine. W'e- shall 
instance a few of the points noticed by him ; — 

(1^ According; to both religions the soul hovers 
round the body for three days after death. The learned 
liabbl qxiolcs frojn a Tarsi Scripture, Sadder Biin- 
tJeltrfih : " The soul remains for three days in this 

world at that spot where it had talcon its departure 
from the body. It seeks the body and holies that it 
may bo possible once more to enter the btid}'"*^. i vide 
also Vendidad XIX, 61 — ‘.Hi, where the same thing is 
taught''. Dr. Kohut compares with the above the 
following extract from dents, Berach : f The soul 
*' hovers round the body for three days long unwilling 
to be separated thererrom.” 

(2i At'cording to a Farsi book J amdifimavie, “ in 
the last days great miseries are to fall on men ; 
plagues and diseases will prevail. The armies of the 
Oreeks, Arabs and Komans are to fight great battles 
on the banks of the Knphrates.'’+ Dr. Kohut speaks 
of similar wars predicted in iho Jewish books and 
says ; ’* These wars.. .will herald the coming of the 

times of the Me.«siah ; it will become a saying : 
* ^Vhen kingdoms war with one another, hope for the 
Advent of the Messias' (cf. Genes. Habha, Ch. 42). 
The !Midra’«ch obilkut follows the Jam aspname 

in making the warring nations : the Persians, the 
Arabs, and the I{oinuns.*'§ 

(.“li “ So further,” says Dr. Kohut, “ as the tradi- 
tion of tljc Parsis maintains that before Soashyant 
two propliets (saviours) are to come to herald the time 

" tjuoted ou patjc 7 of the atwvo, 
t Jbid, p.»ge 10. 
i QnotoQ on page 22. 

§ Ibhl, page 24. 
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of tlie Messias and to prepare tlie road ;”'ro. too tile 

Midrascli Jallc, Jesaj, § 305,518, states 

“ Therefore before the actual saAuour'there are to be 
two forerunners in the persons of the Messias Jo- 
shepli and the son of the Messias Ephraim.'”'' 

” Also the many times repeated statement 
(Midrascli Gen. R. C. 98, Midr. Jalk, Ps. § 682 
Ps. 0. 21) that the Messias will bring three command- 
ments (or rather each Messias one commandment 
apiece) recalls to mind similar belief of the Parsis 
that each saviour will bring a nosh not yet re- 
vealed.”! 

to) In Slsl Chaiiter of the Bundehesh the ques- 
tion is asked : “ The body which the wind has canled 
away and the waves have swallowed how will it be 
recreated, how will the resurrection of' the dead fake 
place” ? To this answered Orinazd : “ When through 
me the corn which is laid in the earth glows again 
and comes once more to life, when I have given to the 


trees veins according to their kinds, when I 

have placed the child in the mother when I 


have given to the watem feet that they might run, 
I have created the clouds which take up the water of die 
earth and send it down again in rain where T will, 

when I have created each and all of these 

things, would it be haider for me to bring about the 

resun’ection ? Remembei’, all this has been 

once and I have created it and can I not recreate what 
has already been ? ” 

“ All these points,” says Dr. Kohut, “ recur in 
tlie Tahnud and the Midrascli. The simile of 'the 
seed of corn which is .laid in tlie lap of the mother 

* Ibid, page 24. 
t Ibid, page 20. 
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earth and afterwards shoots out into countless blades 
is often instanced as a proof of the Kesurrcction'” Gf. 
Synh. DO h ; Ketub 111 6 : Pirkc I). U. Ebzir C., 33 : 
“ When the seed of the wheat wliich was buried naked 
in the earth springs up in the manifold clothings of tlie 
blades, — liow much more will the virtuous rise again, 
who have been interred in their vestments.” As the 
BiindchcJth compares the iniraclo of the Resurrection 
with the miracle of Birth and of Rain, exactl 3 *so does 
the Talmiul 'J'aanith -o: Bynh. 113 o: “Three 
keys lie in the liands of God, and arc entrusted to no 
<)(il^gate ; these arc : (J) the key of the Rain ; (2) that 
of.Birtli ; (.3i that of the Resurrection.” Sn iji the Mid- 
rasch Denter. Rabba (’. 7 and Genes. Rabbi C. 13 
in which o.vactly, as in the BumJohcfih, the miracle of 
the Resurrection is contrasted with the other two, and 
is judged the less dinieult of accomplishment.”*’' 

I 

§ S.— Fnintn Life : Heaven and Hell. 

The Jewish belief in a future lifn and in Heaven 
and Hell coincides in all its «letail with what Ave find 
in the Zend Avesta, and is obviously borrowed from 
it. Hr. Hang says : — 

“ The idea of a future life and the iminoidality of 
the .soul is very ilistinctly expressed already in the 
Oathas and pervades the whole of the later Avesta 
lilerafnrc. The belief in a life to come is one of the 
chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta. ”t 

.\nd further : — 

“ Closely cenneeted with this idea is the belief in 
Heaven and Hell, which Spitama Zearathu.shtra 
himself clearl}’ pronounced in Ins Gatlia.s. The name 

=► IhUl, 1>|). 27-28. 

, 1 Using's Emiyst p. 811. 
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for Heayen is- Qaro-de-m&iia (Garotmari in Pei'sian) 

‘ liouse of hymnsMiecause the angels are believed to 
sing hymns there* '(se*? Yas XXVIII, 10-; XXXI V, 2) 
■which, description agrees entirely with the Christian 
idea as founded -in Isaiah VI and the Revelation, of 
St. John”* 

. The close similarity w'hich exists between the 
description of the paradise and the pleasures 6f heayen 
as given in the tTewish books, and ihe same as given 
in the Parsi books has already been noticed in Chap- 
ter II § 2 (iv). We maj' also mention another similar- 
ity noticed by Dr. Kohut, Says he : “ The idea of 

the heaven of Eden being composed of precious stones , 
is I am positive, also taken from the Pei-siante.” The 
same idea is found in the beginning of Cln 31 of the 
Bundehesh where it is said : “ Wlien through me the 
heavens in a spiritual state, glittering with precious 
stones, without pillars ai'e permanent.” According 
to tlie Mihokhired, p. 136, the heavens are composed 
of a steel coloured suljstance which is also kncnvn as 
diamond” (Spiegel’s Commentor, Uber das ilvesta, 
p. 449). The idea that the heaA'ens consist of precious - 
stones was'so current that the Zend, * HeaveJi,’ and 
the ‘ Stone’ were expre-ssed by one dud the same 
word, asinan,”t 

About the seven divisions of heaven, Dr. Ivohut 
says ; “ As we meet with them in the later Pami sj^stem 
so t'oo in the Talmud (Chap. 12 h) we liave the names of 
the seven heavens, six of which coiTespoud to the, 
Biblical naraes,”^ 

The similarity in the Parsi ajid Jewish accounts 

Ibid. ' ' ' ' 

t Dr, A. Kohut's Easay, p.-SO. 
t Ibid, pago.lC. 
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of hell audits seven-fold divisions has already been 
noticed in Chap. II, § 2 (v). 

The doctrine of eternal reward and punishment 
is prohahly also borrowed from the Zend Avesta. 
For instance^ we find in Gatlia CJshtavaiti : “ The 

sonl of the righteous attains to immortality, hut 
that of the wiched man has everlasting punishment. 
Such is the i*ule of Ahura-HIazda, whose the creatures 
arc.”* 

The Christian idea of salvation hy Faith is also ‘ 
founvl in the Zend Avesta : ■' Happiness and Immor- 
tality will he-the lot of the faithful.”! 

§ 0. —Sacrifice. 

,The practice of sacrifice, common among the 
Jews, was an imitation of the Zoroastrian practice 
whidh again is only another form of the .A’edic yajna 
or agnihotra. Aguihotra occupies a very prominent 
place in the Vedic rituals, and has a whole mass of 
liieraluTD devoted to it. It is oue of the five essential 
duties (panch maha yajnas) of the Aryas, which are 
to he perfonned daily. Eveiy morning and evening 
the Aryas of the Vedic times said tlmir prayera to 
God, and x>oured in fire offerings of clarified huttm* 
and fragrant things, in order to purify the atmosphere, 
and thus benefit all sentient heings. Besides daily 
agvihotm there wore special i/njuai? to be' performed 
on special occasions and festivities. Such was, for 
example, the chatnrviasya ishti, performed in the 
rainy season. 

The Parsis, who learnt this practice from the 
Vedic Aryas, as they did the other practices and 


♦ Oatha TJshtavaiti, Yasria XLY, 7. 

•t Zend Avesta, Part III, p. 21 ; Yasua XXXT. 
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doctrines of their religion, attached .as great' an im- 
portance to it as the Indian Aryas. But it is donJjtCnl- 
whether its true meaning -was nnderstood, and the 
ceremony at last degenerated among tho Parsis,' as 
it did in our own country about the time ol Buddha, 
into an unmeaning ritual. vStill they clung to it 
fast and performed it with scrujjulous punctuality. 
This is, perhaps, the chief reason wdiy they ca'me to 
be regai’ded as lii'e-woi-shippers. The Parsis tsiught ■ 
this ceremony to the Jews and in their hands the 
ceremony became still more corrupt. Being addicted 
to a flesh diet, the Jews made their ollerings of flesh,' 
Still the offerings ^Yeve made throvigh lire — an un- 
deniable proof of the Zoroastrian origin of their cere- 
mony. There are very clear proofs of it in the Bible. 
For instance, Chul says to loses : — “An altar o’f 
cai-tli tliou shalt make uiiio me, and slialt sacrifice 
tliereou tliy , burnt offerings and the peace offerings, thy 
sheep and thine oxen : in all places wheiu 1 j'ecord my 
name, 1 will come unto thee and I will bless th'eo:”''^ 

Again we read in Genesis— “ And Noah builded 
an altar unto the Lord ; and took of eveiw clean 
' beast arid of every clean fowl, and offered burnt 
offerings on the altar.’H 

The Mahominedans who boiTowed this ceremony 
from the dews, and not directly from Zoroasti-ians, 
could not understand the use of lire in it, and there-^ 
fore dispensed with fire in tlieir sacrifices, thus mak- 
ing them consist in the mere slaughter of au, animal. 
What a sad change fi-om the' performance of the pme. 

, and beneficial ceremony of agnihoLra to mere shed- 
ding of ipriocen’t blood ' ■ ,v 


* Exodus XX : 24. 
t Genesis viii : 20, 
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§ 10. — SoiiE Minor Similarities. 

Besides these similarities in doctrines and reli- 
gions practices, -we might notice some odiers in minor 
points. For example — 

> f 

(i) In the Bible we are told that God gave 

[lis ten commandments to Moses on 
• Mount Senai. 

^Thns we read ; “ And Moses went np unto God 

and the Lord called unto him out of the mountain, 
saying, ‘ Thus shalt thou say to the hou.se of Jacob 
and tell the children of Israel .’ 

“ And Moses went np unto the monntaiu and a 
•cloud covered the mount.”t 

tSimilarly in the Zend Avesta we find Ahura 
Mazda conversing with Zarathnshtra on the ‘ moun- 
tain of the holy questions.’ “ Now he converses 
with Ahura on the mountaiu'oE the holy questions 

(ii) The story of the Arlc of Noah bears a 

sti’iking resemblance to that of the Vara 
of Yima in the Zend Avesta. , Tlie Bible 
tolls us : — “ God saw that the wicked- 

, ness of man was great in the earth 

And it’ repented the liOrd that he had 
made inan oh the earth, and it grieved 
Him at His heart. 

And the Lord said -1 will destroy man, whom I 
liave created, from the face of the earth, both man 
and boast, and the creeping things and the fowls of 
the air, foi-' it repeuteth me that I have made " them. 
But Noah found gi-ace in the eyes of the Lord 


' * Esodns xix :,3. 
t Exodus xil : 15. 

■f Pargard xii ; 19. 
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And God said unto Noah : — ‘ The end of all flesh 
is come before nie.’ Make, thee an arlc of gopher 
wood : rooms shalt thou make in the ark. he- 

hold, I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth, to destroj’’ all flesh, wherein is the breath of 
life, from under heaven ; and eveiything that is in 
the earth shall die. But with thee I establish my 
covenant, and thou shalt come into the ark, thou and 
thy sons and thy wife, ahd thy son’s wives with thee. 
And of every living thing of all flesh, two of eveiy 
sort shalt thou bring into the aide, to keep them alive 
with thee ; they sliall be male and female. Of fowls 
after their kind, and of cattles after their kind, of 
eA'eiy creeping thing of the earth after its kind, two of 
every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.”*^" 

Similarly in the Zend Avesta, Ahura Mazda in- 
fonns Yima ivho is “ the fii'st man, the first king and 
the founder of civilization ”t that the world is to be 
destroyed by "fatal winters.’’^ " And Ahura Mazda 
spake unto Yima, saying 0 fair Yima, son of Tivau- 
ghat ! Upon the material world the fatal wintei’S 
are going to fall tliat shall bring the fierce foul' frost ; 
upon the material world the fatal winters are going 
to fall, that shall make snow-flakes fall thick eA^en 
an aredvi deep on the highest tops of moiintains. 

And all the three sorts of beasts shall perish'.” 

Then Ahura Mazda advises Yima tO' make, a ,vara 
in which to take shelior together AV.ith,a pair of eyerj 
living creature : 

" 26. Therefore make thee a vava long as ajiding 
ground on every side of the stjuare ; and thithei 

Goiiesis yi : 6—8 ; 18 — 20. , ■ , 

t Zend AvGsta, Part I, p. 10. 

t Soino commentators ti-anslatc the original expression infc 
■ “ rains, " vide foot-note on p. 10 ol Zend Avesta, Part I. 
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briiifi llic seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dog, of~ 
birds, and of red blajdng fires. 

27. Thither shalt thoa bring the seeds of men. 
and Avonion, of the greatest, best and finest kind on 
this earth ; thither thon shalt bring the seeds of eveiy 
kind of cattle. 

“ 28. ' Thither thou shalt bring the seeds of eveiy 
kind of tree ; thither thou shalt bring the seeds of 
eveiy kind of fruit, the fullest of food and sweetest 
of odour. All these seeds shalt thou bring, two of 
every kind, to bo kept inexhaustible there so long as 
'tlio.se men shall .stay in the 

The similaritio.s are obvious enough. Prof. J3ar- 
niesleter observes : • “ Tho ram of Yiina came to be 
nothing more than a sort of Noah’s Ark.”t 

The story of the flood is ako to be found in 
.Shatapatha Brahinana (1, 8 ; i. 1 ) tvliich, next to the 
Vedas, is one of (ho oldest books in Sanskrit literature. 
We are told there that a fish informed Mann — 

“ In such and sucli an year the flood would come ; 

Tlicroforo construct a ship and p-ay me Jiornago, 

When llie flood rises, enter thou the ship, 

And 1 will roscuo thee. .So Alanu did,"]. 

( 

We are further told that the flood liad .swept away 
all creatures, but that Manu having been saved in his 
ship became the progenitor of the present race of 
men. 

fiii) JJr. Spiegel finds a resemblance also 
between the Garden of Eden and the 
Paradise of >2oroastrians. The two rivers 
of the Garden of Eden, the Pishon. and 

* h’argard II, Zend Avesta, Part I, j)]). 15—17. 
t Zend AA'csla, Part I, jj. 11. 

t Metrical version by Alonior Williams— sec Indian Wisdom, 
second edition, p. 38. 
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Gihon. incntioncfl in tlio Biblo"' liave ncen 
identified by him ivitli the Indus und the 
•Jaxavics, and the two trees in Eden, the 
tree of hnowlcd^ie, and tlie tree of life. 
ai'C identified with the painless tree and 
the Gao-Kcvenn, hearing: the white 
Hoania. With regal d to the two rivers. 
Prof. !Max ilrdler says; — “W'e believe 
with him U)r. Spiegel; that there is little 
donht as to the Pishon being the Indus 
and the Gihon the daxavtos,'''j‘ About 
the identification of the two tiocs, how- 
ever. he jcniarks : “ Ibit we confe-ss tlini 
until we know a good deal more about 
the-c two trees of the Iranians, we feel 
no inclinatiou whatever to comjjtire the 
painless tree and the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, though perliajis 
the white Hoania tree niiglit remind ns 
of the tree of life, eojisidering that 
Hoania. as well as the Indian Soma, was 
supposed to give immortality to those 
Avho drank its 3utt;e-’ ^ 

§ 11.- Suadiahy. 

We have seen that the Jews liavc borrowed all tlie 
essential doctrines of their religion from the liioroas- 
trians. It may well be asked : What is there original 
in Judaism? What is there in it which is indepen- 
dent of Zoroastrianism, and for \vhich it might claim 

to be a new and special revelation of God ? The 

*»= Genesis ii ; 11—13. 

’ Chips, Yol. I,p.l30. 
t Chips, Vol. 1,11, 15C-57. 
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. Chnslians* atid tlic .Tews will porlitips ntihwor that tlie 
superiority of .TucTaipiu, ami its claim to divine origin 
lie^ in it'i toacliing a belter monolUeism than tlio 
dtiali^tio creed of the I’arsis, 'Jo this we reply that 
— to make no mention of Clnistian theism with its 
. mvsteriints and inconceivaT3le doctrine of trinitv — 
even Jtidaisni cannot boast of a higher and purer 
conception of God than Zon^astrianism. In a para- 
grapij, part of which wo have already qubted, J)r. 
llaug remarks ; — “ Spilama Zarath\^^tra’s conception 
of Ahur.i ^Urxda as the Supreme Being is perfectly 
identical with the notion of Eloheim (God) or Jehova 
which wc find in the hooks of iHd Testament. Almr 
Mazda is called hy him the creator of the earthly and 
spiviinnl life, the hnd of the whole universe, in whose 
Tiaiids are all the eiealmes. lie is the light and 
sonico of light : lie is wisdom and iittellecl. He is in 
P')s*cs>ion of all good thi^g^. si>irilnaj ami worldly, 
such as the good mind 'ro/nt-mnno) • immortality 
health {hdiir raUolu the be^t truth (tis/mrn- 
<{evotion and piety {.avmnid), and abundance of 
every earthly good (hshatravdinia). All these gifts- 
lio grants to the religions man who is upright iu 
thoughts, words, and deeds. As the ruler of the 
whole universe, ho noloidy rewards the good, but ho 
is a punisher of the wicked at the same time- -sec Yas. 
XJdll; o. All that is created, good or evil, fortune or 
misfortune, is Tiis work. — 1 as. XIA'IIE : 4. A separate 
evil spirit of e([nal j^ower with iVhnra Mazda, and 
always oi»po.scd to him, is entirely foreign to Zoroas- 
tvian Thcologj’, thovigU the existence of such an opinion 
among the ancient Zoionstvians can T)e gathered from 
some of the later writings, such as A eiididad.”*^ 


Huug’s Ufsays, p. 80. 
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, Elsewhere he obseiwes : “ That his theology was 

maijily based on monotheism, one may easily ascertain 
from the gatlias, specially .fi'oin the second.”'^' , We 
iqiiote vei’se 6 of the Ahura gnllia : — “ You cannot 
belong to both of them, i.e., you cannot be worshipper 
of one true God and of many gods at the same 
time/’t This is veiy clear. Indeed we shall look in 
vain in the Bible for a more emphatic and unambigu- 
ous statement of monotheistic doctrine. 

As j-egards the charge ol dualism, so often laid at 
the door of .Zoroastrianism, wo may say that neither 
Christianity nordudaism, nor even i\Jahommedan ism is 
free froh) it. Jh*. E. W. West in Iiis introduction to 
the translation of Pahalvi Texts (iSocref2 Boo?:s of the 
East Series) candidly says ; “ The render will search 

in A^ain for any confirmation of the foieign notion 
that Mazda' worship is decidedly more dua^i^t^e than 
Christianity is Aisually shown to be by orthodox 
Avriters, or for anj*^ allusion to the descent of the good 
and evil spirits from a per.sonification of ‘ boundle.ss 
time,’' as asserted by straugeis to the faith. Nay, 
the dualism of the Bible and the Koran is only a 
gi’osser form of Zoroastrian dualism Avhich is more 
philosophical than the former. Nothing can be 
cleai'W than the folloAving ivords of Dr. Haug : “ The 
opinion so geiierally entei-tained now that Zoroas- 
ter was preaching a dualism, tliat is to say, the idea of 
two ori^nally independent spirits, one good and the 
bther bad,, utterly distinct from each otheiv-aud one 
- contradicting the creation of tlie other, is OAA’ing to a 

— 

+ Haug's Essays, p. 301. ^ 

Quoted by 'Haug in bis Essays, 2 j. 150. 

% Quoted in Dr. S. A. Kapadia’s « Teachings of Zoroaster and 
■the Philosophy of the Parsi Keligion,” pp. 27-8. 
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confusion of his pliilosopliy "with Ijis tlieologj*. Having 
nvrivefl af tlio gi-aiid idea of tlie unity and indivisibi- 
lity of the Supremo Being he undertook to solve the 
gi'cat problem which has engaged the attention of so 
many wise men of antiquity and even of modern 
times, i'iz., TTow are the imperfections discoverable in 
the world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness, base- 
ness, compatible with the goodness, holiness and 
justice of Clod ? — This great thinker of remote anti- 
quity solved this difiicult question philosophically by 
the supposition of two primeval causes, which, though 
dilTcrent, were tinited and produced the world of ma- 
terial things as well .as that of the spirit ; which 
doctrine juay best be learnt from Yas. XXX (.'jcc pp. 
140 — 151 .) 

“ The Ahur Ma/da, who produced the reality iijaya) 
is called rohxi mano, “ the good mind.” The other 
through whom ‘‘ non-reality ” {ajyaiU) onginates, 
bears the name aham mano, ” the evil mind.” The 
good, true and perfect things which f.all under the 
category of leality are the productions of the good 
jnind ; while all that is bad and delusive belongs 
to the sphere of non-reality, and is traced to the 
evil mind. They are the two moving causes in 
the universe united from the beginning, and there- 
fore called the I’wins (Yima Sanskrit yamau). They 
are present everywhere in Ahur .Mazda as well as 
in man. 

“ These two primeval principles, if supposed to 
be united in jVhura Slazda himself, are not called 
vohu mano,' and ahaxn viano but spenta mainyush, 
the beneficent sjiirit and angra mainyush, the 
hurtful spirit. That * angra mainyush’ is no separate 
being oppo^^ed to Ahum Mazda, is to be gathered 
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HnmistalcalDly fi'om' Tas. : 9 (see p.' 187 'where 
Ahura Mazda is mentioning his two spirits, who are 
inherent in his own natitre, aud are in other passages 
(Yas.' LVII : 2; see p. 189 ) distinctly cjiUed the two 

creatoi's and the two mastera ipayu) Spenta 

maivyush was regRi'ded as the author of all that is 
bright arid shining, of all that is good and tiseful in 
nature, while angra mainyush called into existence 
aU that is dark and apparently noxious. Both are 
inseparable as day and night, and though opposed to 
each other, are indispensable for the preservation of 
creation. ' ' ' 

“ Such is the oi'igina} notion of the two creative 
spirits who form only two parts of the Divine being. 
But in the coiu-se of time this docti-ine of the, ^eat 
foimder was changed and corrupted in - consequence 
of misunderstandings and false intei-pretations. 
Spenta mainyush was taken as a name of ' AhiXi’a 
Mazda himself, and then, of course Angra main- 
yush by becoming entirely seperated from Ahui-a 
'Mazda was regarded as the constant advereary of 
Ahura Mazda. Thus the dualism of God and' Devil 
arose,”'^ 

Thus, according to Dr. Haug’s view, Zoroastrian 
conception of Angra mainya is only ari attempt at. an 
explanation of some hard problems in philosophy*. But 
this can hardly be said of the biblical Satan' whose 
separate personality is beyond q.uestion. We, therefore, 
fail to see how Judaism can pretend to teach a better 
monotheism than Zoroastrianism. . Indeed the Zoroas- 
tri'an conception of God is, in several respects, superior 
■to the Jewish conception of the avenging, vascillating 
and wrathful Jehovah. The dualism mentioned above 


* Hang's Es8ni/s,pp. .“10 -.I.*!. 
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is tlic oiilj’ defect which mars, to a certain extent, tlie 
sublimity of Zoroastrian monotheism. AYe shall see 
in the ticxt chapter that Vcdic theism alone is free 
from this defect, and that alone is, therefore, the truest 
and purest, the most consistent and most philosophical 
monotheism. 



CHAPTER V. 

ZOEQASTRIANISM IS BASER ON TIRE VEDIC 

RELIGION. 

We now come to the last link in the chain of our' 
argument, viz., the Vedic origin of Zoroastrianism. 
We shall begin with 

’ § 1.— SlMlLARm* HETWEEN THE VeDIO AKD TIIE 
Zend Languages. 

T he similarity is so strildiig that Sir William- Jones, 
the celebrated founder of the Asiatic Society, 
exclaims “ When I perused the Zend glossary, I 
■was inexpressibly surprised to find that six or seven 
words in ten are pure Sanskrit, and even some of 
their inflections formed by the rules of the Vyacaran 
as Yushmacam, the genetive plural of Yushmad.”*^ 

A more celebrated authority on Zoroastrian reli- 
gion and literature, viz.. Dr. Haug remarks : — 

“ The relationship of the Avesta language to the' 
most ancient Sanskrit, th*» so-called Vedic dialect, is 
as close as that of the different dialects of the Greek, 
language (iEolic, Ionic, Doric, or Attic) to each other. 
The languages of the sacred hymns of the Brahmans 
and of those of the Parsis are only the t\vo dialects of 
fhe separate.^tribes of one and the same nation. As 
the lonians, Dorians, JEolians, etc., were different 

* Asiatic Jlesea relies, 11, § 3, quoted by. Darriiestctor in' Zend 
Avesta, PartT, Introduction, p. xx. . 
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tl’ibes of the Greek nation, wliose general name was 
Hellenes, so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis were 
two tribes of tlie nation whicli is called Aryas, both" 
in the Veda and Zend Avesta.”'^ 

Of the grammatical forms, Dr. Hang says : — 

“ They are so very similar, even when not quite 
identical that they ai*e readily recognised by anyone 
Avho has a slight knowledge of Sanskrit. The strong- 
est proof of the original identity of Sanskrit and 
Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony even in 
irregularities. Thus, for instance, the deviation of 
the pronominal declensions from that of the nouns 
are the same in both languages, as alimai, ‘ to him ’ 
= Sans. ‘ asmai ’ ; kahmai, ‘ to whom ’=Saus. ‘ kasmai;’ 
yaishavi, ‘ of whom ’ vpl.>=Sans. ‘ yesham.’ Also in 
declension of irregular nouns we find Span, “ dog ” 
=Sans. Shvan ; sin. nom. 5pd=Sans. shvfi ; accusative 
spanem=Sans.’shvdnam ; dative sune=Sans. shune ; 
genetive fiw?m=Sans. shuuas; pi. nom. spano=Sans. 
shvanas ; gen. sunam=Sans. shundni : likewise pathan, 
‘path’=San. pathin; sing. nom. panta=Sans. pan- 
thas ; inst. patha=Sans. patlia ; pi. nom. pantano= 
Sans, pantliaiias ; acc. patho=Sans. pathas ; gen. 

patham=Sans. patham.”t 

\ 

In nouns, he adds, “ where three numbei-s and 
* , 

eight cases can be distinguished, it agrees almost 
completely with Vedic Sanskrit.”! 

The Rev. L. H. Mills, the learaed translator of the 
Zend Avesta {Sacred Boohs of the East Series), says : 
”1' have also, on the other hand, turned a. large 


* Hang’s Essays, p. CO. 
■j ILang's Essays, p. 72. 
|: Ibid, ])I C8. 
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portioii of tTie Gatbas' into yedic Sanskrit/ (This, 
however, is ■ practically a universal custom; as' all 
words ai*e compaipd with the Vedic,' so far as ana- 
logies exist between the Gatbas and the Riks.”)'"^ 

' Rrof: Max Mtlller says : — 

' " “ It'is clear from bis (Eugene Burnouf’s) works 
and from Bopp’s valuable remarks in bis ‘ Compara- 
tive Grammar ’ that Zend in its Grammar and Dic- 
tionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo- 
European language ; many Zend words can be re- 
translated into Sanslcrit simply by changing the 
Zend letters into their corresponding forms in Sans-' 

krit It differs from Sanskrit principally in 

its sibilants, nasals, and aspirates. The Sanskrit s, 

for instance, is represented by the Zend h 

"Where Sanslait diffein in words ' or gi’amma- 

’ tical' peculiarities from the noi’tbern members of tire 
‘Aryan family, it frequently coincides with Zend. 
The numerals are the same up to 100. The 
name for thousand, however, sahasra, is peculiai* to 
Sanski'it and does not occur in any of the Indo- 
European dialects except in Zend, where it becomes 
hazanra.”'!' 

To give the reader a clearer idea of the r^ 
markably close inlationship between the two langu- 
ages, we sub-join a list of some important words 
showing their Sanskrit and Zend forms side by side, 
and also noting the slight verbal or phonetic altera- 
tion which a word undergoes when i passing from 

* Zcml Avosta, pavt III, Pi’olai’i', p. \v. 

"i Chips, Vol. T,'pp. 82-8.' 
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Sansla-it into Zend. The more important words aj)- 
pear in italics : — 

(1) Sanskrit S ^ is changed into Zend B — 


Sanslcvit. 


Zend. 

Meaning. 

A sura 


A/ttira^ 

Lord ; giver of 
breath or Jtfe. 

Sovta 


Homa 

A healing plant. 

Sapta 

HR 

Hapt (Pers. Haft) 

Seven. 

Mfisa 

Rm 

Mdha (Pers. Alah) 

Alunth. 

Send 

Ipir 

Hend 

An arm}’. 

' Asmi 


Ahmi 

I am. 

' Santi 


Henti 

They are. 

Asu 


Anhuf 

Life ; breath. 

. Vivasvat ' T^WTrl 

Vivauhnat | 

The sun ; also a 


proper name. 


* The word asitra is dorired from. (breath or life)-J-^ 

to give+^ (suffix ; or (lifo)rH?T to please or enioy+«. It 
literally means “ Giver of life." In later Sanscrit the word has 
come to ho used iu a bad sense being a synonym of Ralahasa 
an evil being. The idea then is “ one -who takes pleasure 
' in, or enjoys, only his present life disregarding the next or future 
life ; one who only cares for his body and not for the spirit." But 
in the Vedas it is frequently used for God. "Wo quote Dr. Hang : 
“ In the older parts of the Blga Veda Samhita, we find the word 
Asiira used in as good and elevated sense as in the Zend Avesta. 
The chief gods such as ludra (B. V. I, 64, 3) ; FarHiia (B. V. I, 24 
14) ; Agni (B. V. IV, 2, 6, VH, 2, S) ; Snuitri (B. V. I, 35, 7 ) ; Rvdra 
or Shiva (B. V. V, 42, 11), etc., are honoured with the epithet 
Asura which meads * living,’ ‘ spiritual,’ signifying the divine, in 
opposition to human nature ” (Hang’s Essags, pp. 2C8-2C9}. 

I Sometimes the Sanskrit s when changed into the Zend It 
takes n before it, i. e., beebmes a nasal It, as in Anlm and Vivan- 
huat.' 
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(2) Sanskrit H ^ is changed into' Zend Z — 


Sansh’it. 

Zend. 

Mcaniny. 

Hridya 


Zardaya 

Heart. 

Hasta 


Zast (Pei-. Dasl) 

Hand. 

Varaha 


V ardza 

A boar. 

Hota 

tmr 

Zota 

One who .pours 
' offerings into the 



' 

Skcred fire. 

Ahuti 


Azttli 

Offering, 

Hima 

flH 

Zima 

Show ; winter. 

Hve 

' t 

Zbe 

To call. 

Jjahu 


Bazu (Pers. Bazu) 

Arm. 

Ahi 


Aei 

(i) A serpent. 

( 2 ^ The evil prin- 
ciple. ' 

(3) Cloud. 

Medha 


Mazda 

\ 

Wisdom; 'God 
■ \vho is All-wise. 

(3) 

Sanskrit J 3ld iis change nto'Zend 7j — 

Sanskrit. 

Zpnd. 

• Meaning. 

Jana 


Zana 

To produce ' 

Vajra 


Vazi'a 

Tbundeibolt. 

Jivha 


Hizva (Pers.* 
Zaban) 

Ttjngue. 

Aja 


Aza 

. Goat 

Janu 

5irg 

Zanu (Pers. Zanu) 

Khee 

Yajna 


Yasna 

Worship; sacri- 
fice. 

Yajata 


Yazata ' 

Worthy of wor- 
'%hip ; angels. 


T* The more closely nllied form would bo Zivha. Bat the con- 
sonnuts have changed places. Tliis is very common in philological 
changes. Cp. Sanskrit Chakra meaning 4 circle or cycle 
and Zend Oharkha, Sanskrit Vafcra^ English curve, Sanskrit 
Kaahyapa which comes from Pa^iyaka (one wlio ^ees all). 
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(d) Sanskrit Shva is changed into Zend Spa — 


Saiislrrit. 

Zend. 


Vishva 


Vispa 

All. 

.Ashvn 


Aspa 

Horse. 

Shvan 


Span 

Dog 

Kn'^Jtas/iv 


Gcreshaafni 

The name of a 




king. 

io) J: 

!ant.kril 

i^hrn S3 or 

Sea ^ i.s sometimes 

changed into Zend 



Zend. 

Miuiiiiiig, 

Sliv.isurn 


Qustiia (Per*;. 

khu- Faihci-.n-law 



■iai )- 


Svapua 


Q.afua 

;(t/ Uicam. 

Svapa 


K hvab (Pers ) 

^(3) Sleeping. 


(0». Sanskrit. is clmngcd inln Zend Th — 


^nnskrit. 

Zend. 

.Meaning. 

MUra 

nnf 

Mlihra (Pers. 

(i) A friend. 



Mihn) 

( 2 ) The sun. 




(3) God. 

Trita 


Tritha 

A physician. 

Traiiatut 


Thratlana (Pers. 

Do. 



Farid un) 


Mantra 

1^ 

Maiilltra 

A sacred verse. 

(71. 

Many words of Sanskrit 

have passed into 


Zend without anj’ cliauge ; while othei-s have under- 
gone only a slight pluinetic change in vowel, etc. — 

Sutinkt'U, Znitd, Men it ing. 

Pi tar ) pitnr (Per-s PidAr) Father. 

Maiar*iTff; (»n^) Matar (Pers. Mother. 

Madar) 

Bhratar (%;j) Bratar (Pers. Bira- Brother 

dar). 
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Sttuslcrii^. ' 

Xend. ‘ 

' ' Meaning. ' 

Duhitar 


Dughter (Pers. 

' Dukhtar) 

Daughte'r. , 

Pashu 


Pashu 

* 

Animal. 

Go 


Gao (Pers. Gao) 

'Cow. 

Ukshan 


Ukahan 

Ox. 

Sthura 


Stoara 

Steer. 

Makshi 


Makhshi (Pers. 
Magas) 

Fly, bee. 

Shai ada 


SAvedha' (Pers. 
Sard) 

Winter. 

Vata 


Bada (Pers. Bad). 

Wind. 

Abhra 


Abra (Pers. Abra) 

Cloud. 

Xava 

m 

Yava 

Barley. 

Vaidya 


VAidhya 

Ph^'sician. 

Ritvtja 


Rathvt 

Priest. 

Namesie 

'PTRT 

Namaste * 

I bow to thee. 

Manas ' 


Mano 

Mind ; thought. 

Yama 


Ytma 

Ruler; the name 
of a king. 

l^arttna 


Varena ^ 

VrtUrahan 


Viriihraghna 

Names of the 

Vayn 

Aryaman 

^r5?pn3(' 

Vayti 

A try am an 

Diet}'. 

Armati t 
» * 


A nnaili 

(i) Devotion; obC' 
dience. 

(2 1 Earth. 

i 


=>■ We may quote irom' Atarah Yasht, where the expression 
oocnrs. '* Namasto atarsh, Mazda Ahuraliya.’*’ 

't “ Armati, a female spirit in the 'Vedasl meaning (a), “do-, 
votion, obedience’’ (Big Veda VII,' 1> 0, 84, ^!1) ; (b) “earth’* 
(Rig Veda X, 92, 4, 5,) is apparently identical with the archangel 
Aramalti which name has, as the reader will have learnt from 
the thir& Essay, exactly the same two meanings in the Zend 
Avesta" (Hang’s Essays, p. 274). , • 
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f^nnslTit 


/..'ltd. 

■ Meaning. 

Ishu 


Ishu 

Arrow. 

Ratlin 


Ratlin 

Chariot. 

Raih(i<lha 


Raihntsfha 

Charioteer; warrioi * 

Gatuiharva 

*11^ 

Gtutcihaii>a 

• • • 

Prashu 


rtnshtia 

Queilion, 

Athnrvod 


Alhravat! 

Pnc"!, 

Golha 


Gaihtt 

A hymn ; a sacred 
song. 

Uhti 

fTT 

Ishli 

Act of wor.shipping, 
or making ulfer- 
iiig.-. 

Apamnapni 

'IR 

Ap.'imnnp.it 

J'lic lightning borne 

in the clouds. 



Zi-mt 

(i) Metrical Ian- 


gunge. 

(2) Diviuc know- 
ledge, 


Dr. H:niK UoriVfs the worel ''AfinV from I lie root ran (eor- 
resiwmUng with Snimkrit jiHi ?Tr to haowi. lUirt interprt't'i it to 
iiuMii ' knowletlRo,' like the .S-itisUrit word " Vcda.“ Wc, however, 
a;;roe with Poifesstir Max .MTiller flint if eome.s tliroctly from 
theSia-'krit wortl " ChUnndns.” Sayhlic:— “I still hold that, tlio 
miin<* of Zend was originnlly a corniplioii of the Hniiskrit word 
i5e=?5 (Vi/airidof (t. e,, metric.il Innj-twj'e, Cf. Rcitmlcrr), which is 
the tinino givcmio the latitjnago of Iho Vedn liy Vaniiii, ami others. 
AVlteii wn read in i’aiiiiii's gramiiuir that eoriniii forms occur in 
ClihaHdun but not in the classlral lanBimge, wc may almost always 
tiMiislatetlio word C/i/ifiif.trt.s by Zmd, for nearly all the.se 
ntles .apply equally to the lanpranKe of the drcsfit." (Chips from 
a Ot'i'PUiti Worl.'shopfTol. J, pp. St-8o). 

It is noteworthy fimt the word Zcml it. used for the religioiLS 
auripinrcs of the Pnr.sis as well ns for the langimgo in which 
they are written. The reader in*cd hardly ho told that the word 
‘ ChJwmdaa’ is used inevaetly Oio same double .sense (moaning 
the I'fduji as well as tho Vcdic laftyuaf/r). 
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Zend. Henning. 

Avaslhn * .-fres^a What is establish- 

Jndra ^ l7i(ir{rt ed. 

Di'z'a ^ Datvai- 

It will i\ot be tiiiinterestiug, if we liere quote one 
or two verses of tlie Zend Avesta and re~translate them 
into Sanskrit, so as to enable the reader to see at a 

* About the deriration of the "word “Avesta." Dr. Hang' 
remarks ; — 

“It might best bo traced to -•It’a-rsffl, in the sense of "vehat 
established" or "text.” as was proposed by Mr. J. Muller in 

1S&9 A more satisfactory meaning can be obtained 

by tracing nvistak ton-f-eiata (past p.artieiplc of ‘ivd “to 
know'M, tritb the uie.iuing “what is known." or “knowledge’' 
corresponding nearly with redn, the name of the s.icrod scrip- 
tures of the Brahmans.’ ’ ( Hang. p. 121 U 

This latter etymology seems to us rather far-fetched — a 
strained and (as we think » unsnccessfnl attempt to trace the 
word “ Avesta " to the very root (fid, “ to know from which 
thowoitl“Teda" is derived. We agree with Mr. :Mnller and 
hold that Avesta is only another form of Sanskrit Avas- 

tha (the Sanskrit root stha. to stand, assuming the form stn 
in Zend). 

The Sanskrit word is still nsctl in the sense of ‘sta- 

bility, or Rxity,' and though its use in the sense of ‘‘established 
law or order ” is not familiar, we do use (which is the word 

nwisHm with only tlio prefix ef .added to it) in that sense (fide 

Apte's Sanskrit-English Dictionary). 

t These two words have in Zend come to be used in a bad " 
sense, Daiva meaning an ‘evil spirit,’ and Indm meaning the 
king of evil spirits. The reader will bo strikingly reminded of 
how the word dsuro has been similarly degraded in later S.aiiskrit - 
From the degeneration of these Three words, some of the 
Enropcau scholars conclude that there was at some time pro- ‘ 
ha Wy a split Imtween the Indians and the Zoroastrians. Pro- 
fessor D.armcsteter, however, rejects this theory of a rrfigious 
schism. (See Zend Avesta, Part J, Introduction, pp. kc.vix to 
Ixxsi). 
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So 


‘'luncc lio\v slighl. a Jin'erenco there is between tlie 


two languages : — 

Zend. 

(1) Viftpii iirvhh$h jamih'^ 

All (oven*) evil spirit is 
slaitn 

Vtsjiti djtihlti^h nnshath' 

All (eveiyj evil spirit goes 
away. 

Ytttha hanoli ttisham rochmn 
AVhon lie hcni-s these words. 

(Vasna XXXI, verse 8, quot- 
ed in llaug's /i’.woys p. UK')- 


Vodio Sanskrit. 

Vinhvu (Juraksho jhivati. 

I Vhht'tt thirnhsho lurnhyafi. 

i 

, Ydd't shrinoli clam v'lcham. 

qcTt 

> 


{ 3 ) Tati Ihwa per^a crch\Tat 
That tlieo 1 will ask right .cTci;^ 

wai vackii Ahura^mc. 

jue tell (-) Aliura ! jJI 

Knuna satha 

Sviiat creator 


lira 


priuhtii 
vocha 


pita I Kanuh 

rmher ! 


jtniitii 

clfi^crT 


rilrtvi 

oniica 

pita 

fq^ 


afkalnja 

of righteirnsnes^ 


paurvtjo • Jlitamjit 


pnonmu/ah 


Kamta 

Who 


Kv 


quentj 

the sun 

dad 

made 


slarancha * }((,uah Kan (nr ewah?) turausheha 
and atur.s 


odvnvam 
path ? I 


ya mao iikhchynli | Kp yo 

Wliolliat the moon increases 

nerefaeti thwad 


wanes- 


besido.s thee 


TacUhl Mazda vasemi 

Such things Mazda 1 wish 


nnyacha • 
and others 


vUlnyti 
to know 


(llshtavaiti Gatha Va.s. 
XLIV, Jl, quoted by Dr ITaug 
in his Essays^ p. 14.4.) 


Ttidrik 


d'ld 

masavi 

5 Rrer 

nirapasyuti 

Mcdha 

anynchcha 


adhvanam 
ukdiyiiti 
ival 

vasmi 
villuva 
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• OHAPTER.V. 


'§ 2 — Similarity between the Vedas and the' 
Zend Avesta in Versification. • 

It is not a little remarkable that the Zend Avesta 
bears a close similarity to the Vedas also in versifica-- 
tiou. Dr. 'Hang remarks : -“As to the metres. lised 
in "the Gathas, we find them oC the same nature as 
those which are to be found in the Vedic Hymns.”^ 

' Rev. Mills observes : “ The Vedic hymns sung in 
metres closely similar to those in both the Gathas 
and the later AVesta,”‘[' 

, Of the Gatha Spentamainyu, for instance, he, says : 

“ Its metro may be said to be tristup, as its lines 
have each eleven syllables and are arranged in stanzas 
of four.”i 

Of Ushtavaiti Gatha, Yasna xliv, 3, which has 
been quoted above (in § 1) and translated into Vedic 
Sanskrit, Dr. Haug says:— “This metre (consisting 
of five padas of eleven syllables each) is very near 
to the Vedic trislituhh, which consists of four padds; 
each comprising eleven syllables' which make forty-- 
four in all. The Ushtavaiti Gatha only exceeds it 
by one pada of eleven syllables. In the third Gatha 
called the Spentomainyii, however, the tidshtuhh is ' 
completely represented, as each veme there comprises - 
four padas, each of eleven syllables, in all forty-fourj 
just as many as the trishtiihh is composed of.”§ ' 

About Yasna XXXI, verse 8, also quoted and 
translated into Sanskrit above (in § l),Dr. Haug 
remarks It stands nearest to the' gay atrimetxe, 

* Uang's EwnjK, ji. td.T. 

Eoiul cstrt, Purt III, Pi*GRn*c,'p. xxxvi, 

{ Tbifl, p. 145. 

§ Hand’s Exvtys, p. 143. 
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wliicli consists of 24 syllables divided into three pados, 
each comprising eight syllables.”*^ 

'OfFargard ;2QX, Dr. Hang says The song 
is composed in. the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans 
Cthe anushtuhh) which has ^ven rise to the common 
sliloha."'\ 

Again : “ The metre of Eomoyasht is very near 
anuslitvhli."X 

He further writes : 

“ Among the metres used in tlie Yajur Veda, we 
find several which are marked by the epithets asun : 

' such as gayatri amri, uslinih asuri, parikti asuri : 

these asura metres are actuallj’’ to be 

found in the Gatha literature of the Zend Avesta 

The gayalri asuri consists of fifteen syllables, 

which metre we discover in the -Gatha Ahunavaiti, 
if we b.ear in mind that the number of sixteen syllables 
of which it generally consists is often reduced to 
fifteen (c/., for instance, Yasna XXXI, 6, and the . 
first two lines' of XXXI). The uslmih asuri, consist- 
ing of foui’teen syllables, is completely extant in the 
Gatha Volmkhshathra (Yas II), each verse of which 
comprises fourteen syllables. The pankti asuri con- 
, sists of eleven syllables, just as many as we found 
in the Gathas Ushtavaiti, and Spentamainyu ”§ (Ibid, 
p. 271-72}. 

' V 

■- § 3. — “Aryas” the Common Name of Followers-, 

’ . • OF both Religions. 

^ .The, reader need hardly be told that the fore- 
fathers of those who are now styled Hindus were called 

‘ * ibjfl.'p, 144. ■ 7^ ^ 

' ) Haug's Essffys,'p. 252. 
t lijitl. . . 

§ Hang’s Essfij/s,’ p. 271-72. 
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AryatP in ancient times. But it is not equally we^l- 

known tliat the ancient Parsis also called themselves 

/ 

, Alyas. " ... 

The term An-ya occui's in manj' parts of the Zend 
Avesta. We shall' quote a few verses - ' 

“ To the glory of the Ary as.” (Sirozah I, 9)t 
“ To the glory of the Aryas made by Mazda.” 
(Ibid I, 26).t 

“ We sacrifice unto the glory of the Aiyas made 
by^Mazda.” (Sirozah II, 9)§ * 

“The swift archei*, the Arya amongst the Ars^as.” 
(YIll,Yast G).ll 

“ How shall the countries of the Ar 5 \os gi’ow 
fertile.” Ilbid, 9)11 

“ Let the Aryan nation bring libation unto him.” 
(Ibid, 5S.)'“-^ 

“ For his brightness and glory I will offer unto 
him a sacrifice worth being heard, viz.^ unto Mitlira, 

‘ the lord of wide pastures. We offer libations unto 
Mithra, theTord of wide pastures, who gives a happy 
dwelling and good dwelling to the Aiyan nation.” 

(X,l>t.4)tt 

“ Ahura Mazda said : “ If men sacrifice unto, 

Vretreghna made by Ahura never will- a 

hostile horde enter the Aryan countries, nor any 

According to tbo Tedas all mankind is divided into Aryas 
and non-Aryas. E.g., sec Rig Veda 1, 10, 51 & 8. 

t Zend Aveata, Vol. II, p. 7. 

I Ibid, p. 11. 

§ Ibid, p. 15. 

II Ibid, p. 05. 

•K Zend Avesta, Part- II, -p. 80. 

** Ibid, p. 108. 

■It Ibid, p. 120. 
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plague, nor lopro^ 3 % venomous plants, nor tlio 
chariot of a foe, noi; the uplifted spear of a foe.” 
(Bliramyast.(-lS) 

“ The u’holc of the xviii Astad yasht is devoted to 
the glory f>f the .\iyas.” — We quote the opening 
vci'sc ; — 

“ Ahura !\razda spoke untoSpitamaZaradushtra, 
saying: — 

*1 made the Aryan glory rich in food, rich in flocks, 
rich in wealth, rich in glory, provided with full store 
of intelligence, with full store of monc}' to withstand 
need and to withstand etieuiies/f 

§ J. — The FofR-Foi.n Oi„\s.sification of Societv. ■ 

All scholars are now agreed in holding that the 
system of hereditary castes whicli forms the ugliest 
feature of the present Hindu society, and which is 
mainly responsible for the degradation of the Hindus, 
as a .body, did not exist in the Vedic times and is 
not sanctionefl by the Vedas. The Vedic classifica- 
tion of liunian society into Brahmans, JCshattriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras (of which the present caste 
•system is a corruption) was something totally differ- 
ent. For a full Ircnlmcnt of the subject the reader 
is referred to the writer’s pamphlet on “ Casio sys- 
tem. Briefly speaking the older Vedic classifica- 
tion dilTered from the present caste system in two im- 
portant respects : — 

(1) Jt classified all men into' four groups only, 
i;/2,, thoBraliinans,' the Kshatn.yns,‘ the Vaishyas and 

' ; -»■ ll)i(I, p. 244. ■ ~ 

• t li)W.p.283. ■ • 

1 Onste «ystei)i : Its pvUs ami reinetlios, pnblishcrt imdor •the 
auspicotJ of tlio A'rya Tract Society i»y the Arya Pratinidhl Sablia, 
U.‘ P. ‘ ' 
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the, Siidra's. , The classification went no farther and 
the Vedas or otlier books of sthe Vedic literatiu-e do-, 
not- give the least countenance to the endless' snb' 
diyision 'Avhicb is no\v found in each principal easle> , 
splitting up the society into numberless petty units- 
and rendering all free intercourse irnpossiblo. , , ‘ 
(2) It 'tvas based not on the accident of birth, bnt 
,on the just and equitable iirinciple of merits. In 
other words, if a man possessed the- qualifications- 
of a Biahman. i.i\, if be was possessed of learning,' 
boie a righteous and pious character, and took upon, 
himself the avocation of a priest, teacher, or leJiglous- 
gnide, he was classed as a Brahman even if he came- 
of Suflra parents. If he chose a military caiee-i*. he 
became a Kshatriya, no matter what his parentage 
was. If he took to trade and commerce, or took up 
agriculture, or studied and pm-sued any of the arts of- 
other industrial occupations (which were not then 
looked upon as unworthy of the twice-born classes), 
he was designated a Vaishya. If he was not possessed' 
of the qualifications necessarv for any of these three 
classes, and was only fit to servo (hem, he was termed 
a Sudva The ^edic system of Varnas was .thns- 
enrirely free from all the woi-st features which charac-^ 
terisp the present caste system and which have made 
it (as Sir H, Maine lias tiuly called it) "the most 
disastrous and blighting of human institutions.” It 
did not condemn a man to a life of drudgery simply 
because he happened to be born in a Siulra friinily, 
nor elevate a man to an hououied and exalted position 
in soeiety merely because ho came of Brabmati parents. 
On the other hand, it wa.s only a classitieation. of 
human society on the principle of merits or persbiial 
qualifications, arid was ba^ed on the . doctrine , of 
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division o£ labour and co-operaliou to which all civiliza- 
tion' owes its progress, and even its origin. The Vedic 
xer^e wliich the orthodox Hindus snppo.se to sanction 
the caste sj'stein really describes by analogj' to a 
human bod\', the functions which each of the four 
classes has to perform in body politic. AVe quote it 
below : — 

' ^ I 

31^ ?I3IT?Tc! « 

“ The Hrahmans are his {t.c., of mankind pensoni- 
lied; head ; the Kshairiyas are his anus ; the Vaish- 
yas arc his thighs; and the Sudrasare his fcct.”'*^ 

The same four-fold cla.ssification of human society 
is to be found in (he Zend Avesta. Ih-. Hang remarks : 
“ In the religious records of the Iranians, who are .so 
nearly allied [to the Indians], in the Zend Ave.sta, tlm 
four castes arc quite plainly to be found, only under 
other names — (1) Athmva “ priest (Sanskrit” Athar- 
van), (2) Uuthaostao “ warrior," (3) A''astrlyofshya& 
“ cultivator,” Unites (Pohl. llutokliNh; workman 
rVaMiia l‘J, 17, AVorlerjht 

I'rof. Darinesteler remarks in his translation of 
Zend AvesUi ; ” AVo find in it (the Dinkirt) a dcscrijv- 
tlon of (ho four classes which strikingly reminds one 
of (.ho llrahmnnical account of the origin of caste.-^ 
(C3uip; XLlIh and which were (vrtainly borrowed 
from ln{li!i.”J 

*' Tliu oi'tliodux Lraiislnlion tiial tlio ni’.'iliiiiatis f^oiii (lie. 

iiiontl» of Oort, tlio Kshnlrij'ns from liis arms, etc., is iiirorrocl, 
..ntirt IK not Iiornc oat 1)3’'tIio context. Korn fall rtiKiMissinn on tlio 
Mibjpct nml an oxpoKitlon of Uiln 7Mnairfl, koo tlio wrilcp’H Vortic 
Text No. T “CoiiKtiUiUon of Il'umnn Society," puIiIiKliort liy tlio 
Arya Tract Soclotj', Agra. PrlcoO-1-0. " ' . ' 

I Qitotcrt from Haag in Alnir'it ffaiiHkvfl TextH, Part (f, p. 401, 

I y.rud Avpsttt, Part I, latrortuclion, p. XXXIII. 
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'^We may also quote a verse from the Catechical 
Zend : ' • - ' - ' ' 

“(Question) — With 'what classes of men?” 

“ (Answer) — The priest, the charioteer in'? the chief 
•of warriors), the systematic tiller of the ground, and 

, the artisan ^ese are the classes atid states in 

life, which give attention to the rulers, and fulfil the 
(laws of) religion, ^through whose actions the settle- 
ments are furthered in righteousness.”* * * § . - 

The four classes are mentioned also in the later 
■scriptures of the Parsi religion, though the names 
have again changed. For example, in T<!ama Mihahad 
we read : — , 

“ 0 ! Abad ! The will of God is not otherwise than 
the religion of the Abadis. ' Wlioever out of the' 
following four classes will tread this path, will attain 
to heaven 4 Horistaran, Nmistai-an, Soristaran, Eozi^ ’ 
/ taran.t Sasan F, the last of the inspired writers of 
the Parsis, thus comments on the above : — - . 

“ Eoristaran $ are called in Pahahi Ratliornan. 
They are priests intended for protecting, strengthen- 
ing and ascertaining religion, and also for helping 
in general administration.” 

“ Nuristaran are called in Pahalvi Ratheshtaram.^ 
They are kings and warriors, and are fit to be heads,' . 
•chiefs, ridel's, and administrators of the country. 

Soristaran are called in Pahalvi Bastaryoslian. 
They render all kinds of service.” ' 


* Eeiifl Avesta, Part III, Catish. Zend 1C. ' ' . 

t_Nama Atiababad, 145. . . ' \ / 

tZend Atbrnuau = Sanskfit, Atharvan, nide Dr.'.Haug’s re- 
marks quoted above. 

§ Zend Ratbcshta«= Sanskrit Ttathaathas, moaning literally 
■charioteers or ■woirriors. 
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“ Rozistaran are called in Pahlvi HothJishan. They 
follow the various- kinds of occupations and agricul- 
ture, And thou wilt not find any group of men out 
of or beyond these classes (i. e., these four classes 
comprehend all mankind),” 

Wlio that is familiar with the Aryan system of 
four Varnas can doubt the Vedic origin of the above 
classification as given in the Parsi books ? 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
like the twice-born (the first three classes) among- 
the followers of Vedic religion, the Pai-sis are al^o- 
enjoined to wear the sacred thread, which they call 
husli. We quote from the Vendidad : — 

“ Zaradushtra asked Ahura Mazda : 0 ! Ahur 
Mazda 1 through what is one a criminal worth}’' of 
death ?” TJien said Ahura Mazda : “ B}' teaching an 
evil religion ! ” Spitaina Zaradushtra ! Whoever dur- 
ing three spring seasons does not put on the sacred 
thread (kusti), does- not recite the Gathas, does not 
reverence the good watere, etc.”*’-' 

§ 5 . — Conception of God. 

Before proceeding to show the similarity between 
tlie Vedic and Zoroastrian teacliings about God, we 
consider it necessary to remove certain misconcei)- 
tions which still prevail regarding the Vedic notion 
, of'the Deity. ' 

The Vedas are not unofteii charged with teaching 
polytheism, element worship), nature worship, and 
what not. TJie cliarge is, however, totally unjust. 
The mistake arises from confounding the two different 
senses in which such words as siirya, agni, indra, mitra - ' 
and vavuna are used in the Vedas. ,It is an old and 


. * Vondidad, Pargard XVIIL 
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recognized canon of Vedic interpretation, the import- 
ance of which cannot be too much einphaeizcd,*^ that 
all "Vedic words arc to bo interpreted in their yoiigika 
or derivative sense. As such, many words used in 
the .Vodas hear tiro, and sometimes even more ' tlian 
two, significations. For instance, the word “ fndru,” 
which is derived from the root -idi, ‘ to be glorious ’ 
is used in at least three senses. Jt some- 
times means the sun, which is possessed of glorious 
light; at other times it moans the king who possesses 
earthly glory ; at other times, again, it means God, 
whose glory is f ransccndcntal. Tlie first chapter of 
*Swami Dayanamla’s Sallj'ai-thn Prakasha (or ‘the Taght 
itf Trutit’) contains a learned exposition of tlic subjeet. 
Therein the author has given the derivative meanings 
■of a number of such terms, showing unanswerably 
that, when used in connection with worship, all these 
words signify the one Almighty God. Wo , give 
below a few of these expressions with their several 
' meaningvS 

1. Ttulva — (from idi, ‘ to possess gloiy ') 

—(1) the sun; (2) the king; '(.*1) God, 
the glorious. 

2. Mitra — (from viid, ' to be friendly ’) 

~ll) the sun; l2) friend; ^3) God, the 
friendly. 

1 

3. Furuna — (from tri, ‘ to choose’ ; * to oovei* ’) 

~(1) tliosky; (2) God, the greatest and 
the best, ' , '' 


For a rail exposition of the snljjocl, wo rol'er tlio 'I’cader ,t«i ' 
P.intlib Ourn l),vtti«’s Tcrnilnalagij oj ilw Vedas and liin-apr'aii 
Scholars. 
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4. Agni — {horn andin, ‘to move’; ‘to be 'pre- 

sent* ; ‘ to know’ ; to worship ’) 

~(1) fire or heat, wliich moves fast ; 
(2) <.Tod, the omnipresent and the 
. adorable. 

* 

5. Vayu — (from vn, ‘ to blow,’ etc.) , 

--(1) wind ; (2) (lod, the strong. 

0. Vhandva — (from flhidiy * to please’) 

— (1)' the jdeasing moon ; (2) God the 
giver of all happiness. 

7. i'ama— (from yam, ‘ to restrain,’ ‘ reg«datc,’ 

‘ rule ’ ‘ control ’) 

~(l) a king ; (2) God, the ruler of all. 

•8. (from kal, * to count '} 

—(1) time ; (2) God the counter of all. 

i). Vajna — (frntn yaj, ' to woi'ship ‘ to make 
olfcrings’) 

~(I) the act of worshipping or mak- 
’ iyg offerings ; (2) God, the adox- 

able. 

10. Jliidva — (from rudir, * to weep ’) 

-~(1) a king who chastises the wicked; 
-(2) God the chastiser of the wicked. 

There arc other words which are generally used 
for God in the Vedas, bnl xvhich European scholars, 
with their minds biased by PiU’anic mythology and ' 
the superstition and idolatry of modern Hinduism, 
sometimes intepret as names of dilTorent deities. 
Such .are, for example, the well-known words : Brahma, 
JVifUimt and which, in the Pnranas, stand for 

the thx'ce chief deities of Himlu pantheon, The in- 
telligent reader need hax'dly be told that those notions 
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are^quite foreign to .the Vedas. Swami Dayauanda 
Sarasvati derives and inteiprets them thus : — 

Brahma — (from hrihi, ‘ to be great •) 

=the Great Being. 

Vishnu — (from vish, ‘ to enter ‘ to pervade ’) 
=God, n^ho pen'ndes all things. 

Shiva — (from shii\ ‘ to do good ’) 

=Go(l, who is the source of all good. 

Shanhara — also means ^itei’nlly, ‘he who does 
good.’ 

Mahadeva — means literally, ‘ the great deva' 

Gancsha — means literally, ‘the lord of all col- 
lected things.’ 

That all these terms signify one God is confirnied 
by the interaal evidence of the Vedas'. < We quote 
from lUg Veda.: — 

ftrsf ^ i. 

?To \ ^ 

“ That Supreme Spirit is the protector of all, and 
pervades and, gives light to all bright things. He 
is called Indra, or the glorious ; Mill a, or the friendly ; 
Vanina, or the gi'eatest and the best ; Agni, or the 
adorable. Though one. He is called by the learned 
by many names, such as Agni (the adorable) ; Yama 
(the ruler) ; Matanshva (the mighty).”* 

In another part of the same Veda we fuid : — 

^ f 

jfo \o jfsrtit 

” The learned and wise describe the one existing 
God in many forms of expi-essions. ’’f 

♦Hig Yeda, mandaln i, suMa 104, verae 40. '- 

tR>eVeda,x,'114,5. - 
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Again in tlie Yajnr Veda we read : — 

^ ^ 5IgT 5TT 5r SfSinl^S 11 

21^0 TTO IT® 

“ He is Aj/m (adorable) ; He is Adilyfl (iniperisb- 
ablo) ; lie is Vayu (omnipresent) ; iJe is Chan- 
drama (the giver of happiness) ; He is Shiihra (tlie 
creator ) ; He is * Brahma (the great; ; He is ApaU 
(all-pervading) ; He is Prajapati (the lord of all 
creatures). 

The above view is also corroborated ^3* external 
.evidence. 

In Kaivalya Upanislmd we liml : — 

I ^ ^ ^BR5Tf?r: ^ II 

“He is Brahma (the great); Hois 1 mhiin (the 
pervader) ; He is Rudrn (the chastiser) ; He is Shiva 
(the source of all good and hapiiiness) ; He is ^Xhshara- 
(the never-perishing) ; He is the most higl ond self- 
elTulgont ; Ho is Indra (the glorious) ; He i.s Kal- 
agni (the adorable and counter of alH ; Ho is C/mn- 
draina (the giver of liappiness.) ’‘f 

Again in .Mann we read : — 

qcmrjf srarmfejl ' 

£i§T?in»s[cni;il 


* Yajnr Vccln, xxxii, 1. 
t Kniralya Upanialiacl. 
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“Ono onjy;ht to know ilisit Supremo Spirit Wjio is 
Rulor of .'ill, hiiliiloj* tliaii the snliflesl, of resplen- 
dent glory, ami capable of being realised only by 
inodifafibn. Some call him /lyni (/. e., ‘adorable’); 
olbci’s call him {?.«,■., ‘ ihiiilcer ; and' others 

Pvajfipali !‘lor<l of creaiiire.-' ’). Some again call liini 
Tnrlra ‘ i.he glorious’); others Praijti (i. e., 

"'source of lilV* '] ; ami others, the eternal Pvahmn (/. c., 

■’ the great’:. " 

The inistran*'lalioM of the Sanskrit word dem ■ or 
the cognate word drrata, has been the nifist fruitful 
•source of misconception on tbc subject under consider- 
^ition. TillSwami Dayananda Samswati revolutionized 
the public opinion by liis masterly exposition of ilw'i 
trnc signification of the word dcro, t it was a fashion 
•among European .Sanskrilist-s to invariably translate it 
by "god.” Ami as many tilings are designated ’h't'n . 
or dcvala in tlic Vedas, it was easily taken for gmniotl 
that the Vedas langhl a bcHef in many “goils. ” In 
4ihc entire range of •Sanskrit literafuro the misinter- 
pretation of no otlicr single word has caused a greater 
misundci standing of a ^gicat and ancient religion on 
.a most material point. 

The word th’cn is ilorived from the root div ‘ to 
shine, ami therefore literally means a " shining ” 
or bright thing, and hence in a secondary .sense a 
thing possessed of bright qualities. As such, it is 

* .Miinii, Aii, r2-2-a. 

1 Si'i’ Rig Voil.ull Uh.ishyn. Rhuu:ikni 1»|>« SO— 7'1. 

} ‘ To sliiiio’ is tlio most orillnnrj' rhcnnlii^ of the ro*>t iJii’. 
It is, howovor, used in (on ilirtcrent senses. Says Panini, the colo- 
ibraled gr.unrtiairian, 

'=n(f^*uri^ “Dio is used in Iho sonsss of .sporting,' dosir«i 
to eoiujiicr: piirsiiit, bfiltiancy, pi'.uso, plaisni'C, exhilaration, 
sleep, knowledge, iiiotio'n and ncqnisition. “ 
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3111 epitliot iippliod 4 o tlie s«n, the moon, niicl ollmr 
foires of milnre : c. (i.. fire, ivintl, etc. For instmioe, 
•\vo rcjul in llie YajnrVecla: — 

^cTT 

II \yi I ®vO 

Swaini Uayan.mda Saraswati’s writings have chang- 
ed the wliolo oarrent of thought on this point. In 
one of liis latest writings, “ India : what can it teacli 
ns?” in which the influence of Swatni Dayananda’s 
A'icAV is idearly iliscernible, J’rof. Max Muller admits : 
■“ The dictionaries tell you that devu means God or god.s, 
and iiti no doubt it docs. But if we alway.s translat- 
•cd (leva in the Vodic hymns by God, we sliould not 
bo translating but completely transforming the 

thoughts of the Vcdic poets Deva 

•originally meant hright and nothing else. Moaning 
bright, it was oonstantlj' used of the sky, the stars, 
the sun, the dawn, the day,, the spring, the river.s, the 
earth ; and when a poet wished to speak of all those by 

one and the same word — bv what we should call a 

* 

^general term — he called them all decas."'’ Again 
he says : — “ We must never forget that what we call 
gods in anc.ient mythology are not substantial, living 
individual beings of whom we can iirediraile thisor 
that. Deoa which we translated by God is nothing 
but an adjective, expressive of a quality shared by 
heavpu and earth, by the sun and the stars, and the 
dawn an<l the sea, viz., brightne.ss. ”f 
, • The ancient ili.shis cannot, therefore, he called 
polytheists or nature-woi-shiijpbrs, simply because they 
applied the term dern to the above-named objects of 

* Itulia ; ir/i(U tian'it track us? I’ror. Atiix >rfil]or, ]). 218 . 

I Hji'd, p. ISO-ICO. ' - ' ■ ' 
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nature, any more than a man who says that the sun 
' or the moon is “ Ijright, ” or who spcalca oi a bright 
sky, or a brilliant victor 3 % and so on. 

' Yaska, the greatest and most ancient authority on 
the Vedas, and the celebrated author of the Vedic 
lexicon (Nighantu), and Vedic Philolo^ (Nirukfa)* 
interpiets the word deva in a still wider sense. He 
derives the word thus : — 

vs i \\\ 

“ That which confers some advantage upon us, 
can illuminate things, i. e., explain ortlmow light on 
them, and ,tl. at which is the source (lit., place) of light, 
is deoa. ”* - 

■ The word dcca is, therefore, used for many other 
tilings. V’e shall give some of its most importani 
meanings : — , • 

(1) It is used for parents and teachei-s inasmuch 
as the}' confer inimmerable advantarjeH upon us. In 
Tattiviya I'panishad, the motlier, father and teacher 
are called devae : — 

(2) It is also used for learned men, who have 
their minds iUiiminated, and who explain ihin^n to us. 
In ShatapathaBrahmana we read: — 

“ thp learned are the decas," 

(.?>) It is also used for tlie aeme/t which couvep to 
ns a kvoicledgc of 'material world. For example, .in 
Yajur Veda we read : — , ^ 

yo jfo a 

* Xfirukta, vli, X5. 

t Tattiriya Upnnishad, xi. 
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“ God is one, He does 'not move, amf yet ' is 
swifter than tiie mind ; the senses (dcvas) cannot reach 
Him, ihoupfh He is already in them.”* 

Again, in Mundaha Upanishad we read ; — 

^ grgr m I !5R- 

, R1<1 

“ God cannot he attained or apprehended by the 
eye, nor by speech, nor by the othei senses {devas}, 
nor by austerity or works. The contemplator with a 
mind purified sees Him by the calm light of 
Ivnowledge. ”t 

(Jr) ^lany of our readers must be aware that each 
mantra or verse of the Vedas has its dcvata. The 
European Snnskritiats understand by it the god in- 
voked in that vej'se. And as dilTerent wantras have 
diflferent dcvalas, it is, of course, supposed that the 
Vedic rishis invoked and worshipped many gods. 
This, however, is a gi*eat mistake. Yaska says : — 




fRT 

f^i^vsiU 


Tlic purport of the above is that the devaia of a 
mantra means thing which foims the subject of ex- 
position in the mantra. In his “ India, and what can 
itteach us?” from which we have already quoted, Prof. 
Alax IMuller admits tliis. Says he : — 

“ If we call tjjoin (the things described in the 
Vedic verses, gods or goddesses, we must I'emember 
the ren>ark of an ancient native theologian, (meaning 
* Yajur Veda .\l, 4. — 

Mtiiiclalca Upanlbliatl, ii, 8. 
f Xirukt. 1 , vH, 1. 
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Yaska e^'i{lenll30 that .bj' devata or deity lie means. 

, no more than the object celebrated in' a hymn. ’”'1 

,(5). The word dcm is also used for God,' who-is 
the illiummator of all tlimgs, the source of all light and' 
knowledge, and the giver of all that we enjoy in this 
woild. But, it does not alwaya mean God. Indeed^ 
as Prof. Max Mhllcr admits, the word is not a subs- 
tantive but an’ adjective, and as sncli is applicable, to 
whatever possesses the attributes which the word con- 
notes (7:72., brightness, conferring advantages,' illnini- 
naling or throwing light on a thing, etc )' 

Now the reader will be able to sec that if the 
ancient Aryns called the snn and the moon, the sky 
and the sea, the earth and heavens devatan, it is not 
to be infeired that they believed them or woishipped 
them as “ gods. ” All these and many other substan-' 
ces, as well as God, are denoted by the terin , devata 
but of these Ood alone is to he irorshipyed. The Yajiir 
Veda clearly says : — 

II 21^0 I 

“ May 1 know that SuiJreine Spirit, who is all light 
and beyond darkness 1 By knowing Hun alone can 
one overcome the gi'eat death ; there is no other patVi 
for salvation. ”t ' ' , 

' In Shatapatha'Brahniana we aie told in clear and 
forcible temik : — 

^0 gjo a 

“ Who worships any other devata. Ije knows not. 
He is like unto a bnitc among the learned. 

. * India : lohatcaii ll teach ms ? p. 147. 
t Yajuv Veda, x\xi, 18. 

, 4 Sliatpatlm, xil, 4. 
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Wc shall 'quote a hyiiiu from the Rig Veda which 
Avill ^how what a clear aticl consisteut, pure and per- 
fect. mouotheism is taught in the. Vedas : — 

' 3iTcf: qfcl^ 

^ Wrr « Ui ' 

^ ^cfT Sl%q- | 

315 ^: hrii* 

^r: srr^n^r 1 

^ fk^ \\\\\ 

ft?T^ ^ggf ^51^: I 

srl^ 57 ^ gig ii«ii. 

^T«r#t “sr S’?? ^ ^ \ 

3r5i%T fkrmi 11 H il . 

II ^11 

^ ?^trr4^^JTra^*TW ^sJT: 

^ ll^lt ' 

^VIRI: 5TRqf§l4i?J3; I 

itrI f^sTRcTT ^flrarr ^ gr fkk 339j>^^t3t^R 1 

4i{=i3lMS(^<r fkkji ]\^ it 

snrrq^ ^ f^nRisncTTf^ 1 

q g ^R ^ t^sTq;^ li^oip 

3t3|5[fio ^ 0^0 JfO \~\o i| 

“ In the beginning ilicre existed Clod, the souicc 
f*r light. He was the cu/e lord of all created - beings, 
lie \«pholds this earth and the heavens. He, it is to 
V horn we fdinll offer our prayeiu.” 

. lie, "WJio is the giver of spiritual knowledge 
and giver of strength. Whom the world worshijjs;, 
Vhose command -all -leanied men obey; Whoftfe* 
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•shelter is" immortality ; Whose shadow .is death ; Ho 
it i? to Whom we shall offer our prayeis.” 

“ He, Who hy His greatness is the one sole king 
of this animate and inanimate world, Who i.s the 
creator and lord of all hipeds and qnadiiipeds ; He, 
it is to Whom we shall offer onr prayers.” 

“ Whose greatness these snowy mountains and the 
^•ocean with its wateis proclaim ; Whose arms are 
these vast regions ; He, it is to Whom we shall offer 
our iirayei’S.” 

” By, Whom the heavenly bodies are uplifted and 
;th(! earth is made stable; by Whom the firmament- 
and heaven are established ; Who pervades the entire 
space by His spiritual essence ; Pie. it is to Whom we 
shall offer our prayers.” 

“ To Whom the earth and heavens look up, being 
iupheld by His protection, and moved by His will ; 
411 Whom the sun rises and shines forth : He, it is to 
Whom we shall offer our prayei-s.” 

“ AVhen this vast diffused matter producing an 
igheous condition, and holding in its womb this uni- 
verse, manifested itself, then> He was the one life o. 
•all shining beings ; He, it is to Wlioin we shall offei 
our prayers,” 

‘‘ He, Who witli His greatness looked on thai 
diffused matter possessed of heat and energy anc 

' ■*.Tho reference in this verso and the previous one, is to th 
nobvlous state of the univei’se. Wo shall refer to tlio subject 
later on. (See § 7 oii “ Cosmogony " in this chapter), is 

derived from the root ‘ to pervade " • to bo dilTnscd ’• we 
have,' therefore, taken it to mean * diSnsod matter.’ That tiiis, 
and not ‘ water ' is meant here, will be clear from the adjectival 
•clauses ^ ‘ PQ?sesscd of heat or energy ! 5RHp;ffa[gq,‘pro- 

'dneing cosmos' in this mantra, and ‘I>*)Iding the germ 

Cbr the universe) in its womb’ and producing lire 
.op.jgnepus condition’, ip, the' foregoing verse. . 1 , 
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protlxiciiig the cosmos ; \Vho is the one supreme lord 
{adhidcra} of all bright things Idecas) ; He, it is to 
Whom Ave shall offer our prayers.’^ 

May the lord of truth and righteousness, creator 
of the earth, who has also created the heavens, and 
who manifested the vast and shining diffused matter ; 
may He not inflict pain xtpou us ; He, it is to 
Whom Ave shall offer our pi-ayers." 

‘‘ 0 lord of all creatures, no other than Thee can 
control and govern all these created things. May the 
ihinns desiring Avhich we pray ' to Thee, he ours ! 
.May Ave be lords of good things of the world.”" 

No less than 1 times in this hymn of ten venses 
has the word one ” l>een used. Tlic reader 
A'ill seandi in A'ain for a nmre clear aad unamhigu- 
oiis, beautiful ami ''pirlted. description of the unity 
of Ciotl in the scriptures of any other religion. 

Mlion confronted Avith one or two isolated pas- 
sages of the YediLs or rpauishads asserting the unity 
of Divine being, We-tern scholars are-someiimes apt 
to exclaim that they teach moni'sin rather than mono- 
thei'^m ; that their sense j is that Clod is one, and 
there is no second thing, — and not that there is no 
second God ; that in short the tenor of such passages is 
ITanlhcistic, and not monotheistic. We regret we can not 
make a further digiession from the main subject of this 

Veda x, 121, 1—10. 

j For example, snys Mr. J. Mnrdoeh in liis IVdtc Utudnistn, 
(Relisrioiis Reform Scries, Pari 111): — 

“ Pantheism and iJolytheisni are often comlniiotl, but monothe- 
ism, iu the striefcsonso of the word, is not found in Hinduism 

The Cblumdogya formula, Elximcvadvitiyain Brahma 
•grgi one God withont a second) was also adopted by Keshava 
Chandra Sen. Out it docs not mean that there is no second God, 
hut that there is no second anything— a totally difTcrent 
doctrine.'* 


8 
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'T]iraitana (the F^viditn of Shalinama), — are identical , 
witU Aptya and Tj-aitana. Dr. Haug says : — “ Thrai- 
4ana (Feridun)’ oiibily recognized in the Vedic 
Tvaitana His fatlier is called Ailiwya which cor- 

responds exactly witli the frequent suz-name of -Trila 
in the Vedas, vis., Aptya.'' , ■ , 

The third, viz., Thriia is indentical with Vedic 
Trita. Dr. Haug says : — 

“T/M’zto one of the Saiua family (from which the 
.gi’eat hero Hustam sprang) is in the Zend Avcsta the 
first physician, the curer of the diseases created hy 
zUzriinan, an idea wliloh we find also attached to Trita 
in the Vedas. He is said in the Atharra A^eda (AH, 

113, 1) to extinguish illness in man He gi’ants 

.a long life (Taittiriya Sanhita, i — 8,102). Any evil 
tiling is to be sent to him to be appeased liv. AHJ', 
47, 13). This circumstance is Jiinted at in Oie Zend 
Avesta by the surname Sama which means appeaser. ”t' 
It is not a little remarkahle that the names of all 
the predecessoi-s of Zarathushtra (except his owjz 
father) should he traceable to the A^edic literature. 
The above enumeration is obviously a sort of reminis- 
•cences of Vedic allegories or traditions stiH retained 
by the Iranians in Zarathushtra’s time. 

(iii) There ^s in the Zend Avesta a clear and un- 
mistJ\keable reference to tlie Atharva Veda. AVc will 
reproduce it as it is <juoied by Dr. Haug: '-‘Homa 
deposed Keresani fjoin liis sovereignty whoso lust of 
power had so increased that he said : no Aiharvas' 
(fire priests’ )jepetition of Apam aioishtish (“ appi-oach 
of the waters ”) shall be tolerated in my empiz-e to 
make it prosper; (and) he .would annihilate all that 

f Hang's Essays, p. 278. 
t Hang's Essaysi p. 278. 
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liv) It can be proved tlint tbo ancient rnrsi;? 
were a colony from India. 

Professor Max IMnller savsin clear terms 

“It can now bf‘ i)roved even In' ^eograpliionl evi- 
dence tliat the Zoroa.strians had been seliltMl in India 

before tliey emigrate*! into I’crsia 'rhaithc 

Zoronstrians and their ancest(»rs started from India 
flnring the Vedio perio*! can !>e proved as distinctly ns 
that the inhabitants of ^lessilia started from Ctrecee. 

Still more unambignons are the wtinls «H?d by the 
learned Professor in his lectures ot\ the Scichee of 
Language. 

“ The Zoronslrians were a colony from Korthern ' 
India. They had been togetlier for ti time with tlte 
people whose saertid songs have been j)rcservctl to u«i 
in tlio Veda. A sclusm took phu'e and the Zoioas- 

trians migrated westward to Aracliasia and Peisia 

They gave to the new cities ami to tlic rivers along 
which tlioy settled the name.s of «‘ities and rivets 
familiar to thotn, and icmimling them of the localities 
wliieh they Jmd left. Now as a jN-rsian h points to ,a 
iSanskrit x, IJamyn wotd«l bo in Sanskrit Snrnyu. ( )nc 
of tl>e sacreil rivets of Indhi (a river nicnti<n>od in tlio 
A'eda...) has the name of Satayu, the modern Sarju,”'?' 

Besides 'Ifarayn, ’ and ‘iSarayu’ referred to by 
Jh'ofessor Max Mil Her, many other names of Petvtian 
localitie-s can he traced to Satjskrit name.s. For ex- 
ample : — 

(fl) Euphrates, the name of a famous river in 
Persia, or * Faval, ' ns it is more generally called, is to 
be traced to the word ‘Biiaratn, ’ a verj* ancient name 
ill Sanski-il not only of this countiy (Indial, bnt 

C/i{;)A jrom n Gcrainji "Workshop, Vot. I, p.2JK>. 
t Lectures on the Science of Langnayc, Vol. I, p, 2JJ.3. 
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also of its inliabitants. We still use the word 
‘ Bhdrata,’ * , ‘ Bharatavarsha ’ or Bharatakhanda ’ for 
India. That it was originally the name of the people 
will be evident to those who have read the great 
Sanslcrit Epic tlie Mahahharata. The very name 
“ Mahahliarata ” signifies the * histoiy of (Maha) the 
great (Bharata) people, the sons of king Bharata. The 
people of India who called themselves ‘ Bharata, ’ 
emigrated and settled on the banks of the river to 
which they gave their name. That Sanskrit hh is 
changed in Persian ph or f is evident fiom (Vedic) 
Sanskrit verb grihh f ‘ to take or accept ' which in 
Persian becomes grift. 

(h Bahglon — The name of a celebrated city in 
Persia — once the capital of a'gi*eat empire, situated 
on the banks of the Eiiplirates, can be traced to 

* Bhupalan ’ — tlie people of ‘ Bhui^ala ’ who probably 
eraigiated from India and founded this city. 

(c) The people known as ‘ Cosscei,' living on the 
banks of the Tigris probably emigrated fr om Kashi 
or Benares — a city of great antiquity in India. 

(d) The word Iran is certainly a corruption of 
Aryan, and was given to the countiy by the Aryan 
people Avho settled there. 

In order to prove tliat a system of religion is 
derived from another : three things are to be proved, 
niz., (1) the comniunitj’’ of ideas and similarity of 
doctrines between them ; (2) the priority of one to 

* ‘ Bharata ' is tlio patronymic from Bharata, and moans 

* tlio sons of BImr.ata,’ a celebrated king of ancient India who 
gave his name to liis people and then to his country. Ho was the 
son of Dushyanta and .Shakuntnla whoso story is celebrated in 
Kalidasa’s immortal comedy of ' Shakuntala.' 

I In modern Sanskrit'tho form of the verb is grih, but ia 
Vcdic Sanskrit is invariably Gribh. 
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the other ; and (3) a channel or channels o£ comihnni- 
cation between them. Now, the similarity of doc- 
trines between the ,Vedic and Zoroastrian religions is 
too manifest to be questioned by any bodj\' The 
priority of the Vedas to the Zend. A vesta has also 
been clearly shown. The channel of commnnication 
is self-evident, when it is proved that the Iranians 
were a body of colonists from India, and emigrated 
from here in the Vedic jjeriod. It would also, be 
easy to point out channels of subsequent communica- 
tion. For instauce, in Naviah Zaradushta,'^ , wc. are 
told that Vyasa went to Persia and held a religious .dis- 
cussion with Zavadusht. God says to . Zavathushta.: 
“ A very wise Bralunana named Vyasa whose like is 
scarcelj’’ to be found on the earth will come from India, 
He intends to put to you the question : "Why is not 
God the immediate creator of all that exists?'’ 
(6.5, 00). 

“ Tell him that God created the J^ii-st Intelligence 
witliout the assistance of anj* other ; other material 
worlds (He created) through tliis Intelligence.” (07). 

” There can attach no blemish to His creatoinhij 
on account of the assistance or mediation of the Firsl 
Intelligence.” (08). 

The second question Avill be : “ Why is fire belov 

the sky ; the air lielow the fire ; the water below th( 
air ; and the earth below water? ” (71). 


* This -work, though certainly of considerably later date tha 
the Zend Avesta, is ascribed to Zarndusht. Tlie fact is tha 
Ibhere hare been several personages of this natne, as there hav 
been several RisUis bearing the uamos of Brahma, Vashisiitn 
Ifarada, oto., and possibly of Vyasa too. ‘ As many as thirto6i 
Zaradushtras are mentioned in Dabistan. The hrst of them, whi 
is supposed to bo the founder of Pars! religion, was called Spi 
-tama Zarathushtra to distinguish him from others. 
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-Then follows an answer to this question which 
God instructs Zaradusht to return to Vyasa (72 — 75). 
Sasan V in his commentary adds : “ Tyasa met 

Gustaspa face to face in Balakh. Tlie king invited 
nil wise men ; Zarathushtra also came out from his 
prayer room. And Vyasa embraced the religion of 
Zarathushtra,” 

This refers to the time of Gustaspa,** the cele- 
brated king of Bactria, who is said to have first pro- 
mnlsmtcd Zoroastrianism as a State religion about 
5*)0 n. c , a most important tinic in the development 
of Zoroastrianism, From the highly eulogistic words 
in which Vyasa is spoken of, it is possible that the 
personage meant is no other than the well-known 
author of the Vcdnntfi Sutras atnl of the conunentarj’ 
on Pataajnli's Ytym Sutras. Sasan V wrote his conr- 
mentary in cojnpnratively recent times, and, therefoie, 
liis statement abom the convention ot Vyasa to Zoroas- 
trianism need not be taken seriously. While it is 
of no little significance that die Parsi books them- 
selves supply evidence of a contact between two great 
teachers of the two religions at a most important 
and epoch-making lime in the history of Zoroas- 
trianism. 

Coming down to still later times ue find that Sasan 
I, from whose works we have quoted ir.orc than once, 
not only lived in India, but also wrote his works 


. * This la a later form of the real jiarao of this l:iijg which 
iras t'is{nsj<i corr<^jmn<linp to Sanskrit Vishfafhvo. In Greek 
books ho is kno\w> ns Ilyslftfpru. .tccorcling to a Parsi writer. 
Dr. .S. A. Kh.tpailia, M. D„ L. R. C, i‘.. Visinspa or Gnstaspa 
flourlshect noarJy .^.nOO years ago. {Ffdle I»is • Teachings of 
Zoroaster anti the Philosophy of the Parsi Religion, llTsdom cf 
Ihc East p. 15 to IS,) This nearly t.illlos with the period 

assigned to tho groat Vy.as.a in liindn cbronologj-. 
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here. In clause 38 of Ills book God is made to say : — 
“ Blessed be tliou, for I have accepted thy desire.” 
Sasan V says in liis commeritary on this : “ It should 

be stated that after Alexander’s conquest of Persia, 
Sasan, son of Darah, separated himself from his 
uncle, went to India and engaged himself. in piety 
and contemplation of God. God was gracious to him 
and accepted him as a prophet.”*^ 

Sasan V goes on to say, that Sasan I, ended his 
days in India. Thus it was in India that one of the 
last inspired writers of the Parsis, whose wiitings in 
philosophical acumen and logical reasoning are not sur- 
passed by the works of any ofclier inspired Parei writer 
'Of the later age, was favoured with divine acceptance, 
which Sasan V interprets fo mean Divine Mission. 

It is thus abundantly clear that Zoroastrianism 
was not only originally derived from the Vedas 
(when the ancestors of the Pai-sis emigrated froir 
India in the Vedic period), but that it has been in- 
fluenced by the Vedic religion in its later develop- 
ments also. This accounts for the fact that it is so 
very similar to the Vedic religion oven as presented 
in its latest inspired writings or the Dasalirs. 

We shall conclude this chapter by quoting the 
opinion of a Parei writer on the essential unity of.the 
Vedic and Zoroastrian religions : — 

“ Pure Vedism and pure Zoroastnanisin are one. 
Zoroastrianism sprang up as a reformatory revolution 
against the corruptions and superstitions which had 
obscured the primitive Vedic ti-uths and which stood 
in the place of the pure old religion to serve the pur- 
poses of priest-craft and despotism. Zoroaster did in 
the far off antiquity what the gi*eat and saintly Buddha 


* Sasan I, p. 88. 
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did after him.” {Zoroastrianism and Theosophy by 
Xliursedji N. Seervai, Recording- Secretary, T. S., 
'Eastern Division).^ \ '■ 

Comments are hardly needed. The writer virtu- 
ally admits that Zoroaster was like Buddha an Aiya 
reformer, whose object was to purge the Vedic religi- 
■on of its later corruptions. Another Parei writer. Dr. 
S. A. Kapadia in his recent book,t expresses a similar 
■opinion that the mission of Zoroaster was only to 
restiore the purity of “ the primitive Aryan Religion,” 
or “ the ancient monotheistic religion of the Aryas,” 
fwhich, however, he does not distinctly say to be the 
Vedic Religion). Says he: “Things which were 
•originall}' manifestations of God’s works, became in 
■course of time personified ; assumed shapes of deities 
in the frail imagination of the devotees; and finally 
•came to be adored in lieu of the Great Architect of 
the world. Thus a religious system in itself philoso- 
phically sublime, degenerated into a sj^stem of poly- ' 
, theism, having for its object, adoration of idols and 
visible forms of good and evil spii-its, reflective of 
human imagination. This was the great evil which 
our prophet Zarathushtra laboured to remedy, and to 
restore the then ancient faith to its pristine purity of 
Ahura worship was his chief object.” 

It is probable that when Zoroaster flourished, the 
pure and monotheistic religion of the Vedas had de- 
, generated into a belief in many gods or devas, with 
Indra as their king, and that the teaching of Zoroas- 
ter was a protest against this polytheistic tendency of 
the times. Naturally enough this protest must have 

* Zoroastrianism in the light of Theosophy, p. C8. 
t “ The Teachings of Zoroastrianism and the Philosophy of the 
Parsi Religion" pp.'lC— 17. 
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caused some bitterness, of -feeling between those who 
clung to the current belief and the supporters of the 
reform movement. . This would explain why deuas* 
or ' gods worehiped . by the so-called Vedic Aryas 
came to be looked upon, as ’ ‘evil spirits’ in . the Zend 
Avestha; In J7’a* being legarded as their chief while 
the word Asura'" (Z. Ahura) which the Zoroastrians 
used as the principal name of their Deity, undenvent' 
a .similar change in Sanskrit, and came to be used in- - 
variably in the sense of an ‘ evil being.’ 

Histoiy, both ancieiit and modern,- furnishes us' 
•with many illustrations of the tinth that whenever 
through the selfishness and ascendency of the priestly 
clfiss, the religious apathy and ignorance of the mas- 
ses, or other causes, a religion has degenerated, there 
has risen some high-soulpd man who being fired with 
. a love and enthusiasm for truth and justice, under- 
takes the difficult task of reformation. "What Zoroas- 
ter had to do in the far off antiquity' and Gautaina 
Buddha in later times. Raja Ram Mohan Rai, and last 
though not least, Swami Dayananda Saraswati did in 
our own times. Each of these great men, according’ 
to his own lights, strove to reform the old religion 
of the Vedas, — the primitive hoary religion of human- ' 
ity, and to rescue it from the degradAtioa into which • 
ignorance and selfishness had plunged it. Through 
causes on which we need not dilate he]-e, Zoroastrian- 
mm like Buddhism, assumed the form of a new 
religion. • But we think it has been shown clearly - 
enough that the principal trutlis taught by Zoroaster 
like those taught by Buddha werebasfed on and deriv-, 
ed from the Vedas. 

* ride foot-notes on the words Asiim, Dem,Iiidm in § i of this 
Chapter. As wo have explained there, berns in the ’ Zend 
Avesta mean “evil spirits," and Iiidi-a their king. 


CONCLUSION. 


Wo liave seen tliat the principles of Maliommedan- 
isin and Chrislinnity are derived from Judaism, tliose 
of Cliristianity being partly ti-accable also to Buddh- 
ism, that the doctrines of Judaism can be deduced 
from Zoroastrianism, and further that both Zoroas- 
trianism and Buddhism are directly traceable to the 
Vedic religion. Can u*e similarly ti-ace the teachings 
of the Vedas to any other Religion ? No ; for history 
does not l:no\v of any older or prior religion. Profes- 
sor Max Muller, ivho made a lifelong study of the 
Vedas and than ^vhom there has x)crhnps been no 
greater .scholar of the science of comparative rejligion, 
say.s ; — 

“ The Vedic religion was the only one, the deve- 
lopment of which took place without any extraneous 

influences Kven in the itjligion of the 

riebrews, Babylonian, Phmnician and at a later time 
Persian influences have been discovered.”'' 

There are then obviousl)’ onlj’ two ways of account- 
ing for the oiigin of Vedic religion : — either to regard 
the Vedic Risliis as' impired men, or to believe that 
they themselves’ by their unaided reason worked out 
the system of religioiis thought contained in the 
Vedas. 

Kven writers who do not believe in tbq Vedic re- 
velation admit that the idea of God which is the 
, India, what can it teach ns ?, p. 120. 
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keystone in the arch of religion, could hot be originat- 
ed by man. Dr, Flint in his “ Theism,”* says : — 

” The God of all those among us, -urho believe in' 
God, even of those who reject Christianity, who reject 
all revelation, is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. From these ancient Jewish fathers the hnow- 
ledge of Him has historically descended tlu-ough an 
unbrohen succession of generations to us. We have 
inlierited it from' them. If it had not thus come 
down to us, if we had not been born into a society 
pervaded by it, there is no reason to suppose that we 
should have found it out for ourselves.” Then speak- 
ing of the views expressed by the Koran, “Every 
child is born into the religion of nature ; its parents 
make it a Jew, a Christian or a Magian.” — Dr. Flint 
says ; — “ The view is, however, not a true one. A 
child is born not into the religion of nature, but into 
blank ignorance, andjeft entirely to itself, it would 
probably never find as much religious truth as the 
most ignorant of parents caii teach it.”t 

Most of our readers who have followed us through 
the last two chaptera will probably agree with us that 
the idea of God, as taught in the Bible, is derived 
from the Vedas, through the Zend Avesta, and that 
long before Abraham, Moses, Isaac, and Jacob 
were born, the Vedic Rishishad prayed to, and pi-each- 
ed about one Eternal and Omnipresent God. We 
are therefore, justified in repeating the words of Dr. 
Flint with necessary alteration, and saying : — The 
God of all those among us, who believe in God, even 
of those who reject tlie Vedas^ who j’eject all revelation, 

Theism" being the “Baird” Lcctnrcs for 1870 by Robert 
Flint, D. D., LL. D., F. R.'s. E., (8th Edition),' p. 10. 

t Theismt p. 20. 
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IS the God of Agni, Vayu, Aditya andAngirali. From 
these primitive Vedic Eisliis the knowledge of him has 
historically descended through an unbroken succes- 
sion of generations to us. We have inherited it from 
them. If it had not thus come down to us, if we had 
not been bom into a society pervaded by it, there 
is no reason to suppose that we should have found it 
out for ouiselves.” 

Tlie tendency of some modern tliinkers is to 
explain the existence and growth of all institutions 
and ideas, — the idea of God not excepted, — by Evo- 
lution* i. c., b}* gradual and continuous progress 
from crude beginnings. Now, while speaking of 
the three Semitic religions, — .Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mahommadanism, (which alone he regards as 
Theistic)^ — ^Prof. Flint remarks about Mahommedan- 
ism : — 

“ Although the latest of the three to arise, Lla- 
hommedauism is. manifestly the least developed, the 
least mature. Instead of evolving and extending the 
theistic idea which it borrowed, it has maiTed and 
mutilated it.”t 

Though hinself an uncompromising evolutionist, 
Grant Allen makes a similar remark about Christian- 
ity having borrowed the idea of God from Judaism 
and having marred it. " Christianity,” says he ; 
“borrowed from Judaism this magnificent concept, 
and, humanly speaking, proceeded to spoil it by its 
addition of the Son and the Holy Ghost, who mar 
the complete unity of the g-and Hebrew ideal.” ^ 

* E.g., see Grant Allen’s Evolution of the Idea of 6od (nation- 
alistic Press Association Scries). 

t Theism, p. 44. 

t Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 14. 
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In Chapter V § 11, and Chapter TI § 5, vf& have 
shoTvn that the idea of God has similarly deteriorated, 
rather than improved, in -passing from the Vedas 
into the Zend Avesta, and thence^ -into • the Old 
Testament. How -will the Evolutionist explain these 
facts which are so diaraeti-ically opposed • to his 
theory of evolution ?* 

As already ahserved the choice lies between' (1) 

I j 

regarding the Vedic Rishis as inspired writers, and 
(2) ascribing to their unaided reason, a system o£^ 
religion and philosophy at once pure and perfect, , 
simple and grand, true and consistent, — from wbich 
the founders and teachei-s of all other religions have ■ 
drawn their inspiration, and which has, thus, in one 
form or other, brought light and peace to all man- 
kind, guiding them in darkness, strengthening them 


* "We ourselves are not opposed to the theory of evolution 
in respeot of the idea of God in this sense that by lapse of - time 
and with the ever-increasing stock of ,our knowledge we get . 
better apprehensions of divine attributes. To quote froni' Dr'. 
Mint’s Theism : — “ Thousands of years ago, there were men whe 
said as plainly as could be done or desired that God was Omnipo^ 
tent ; but surely every ono who believes in God will acknowledge 
that the discoveries of modern astronomy give more , overwhelm- 
ing impression of divine power, than either heathen 'sage, or 
Hebrew psalmist can be imagined as possessing. It is ages' 
since men ascribed perfect wisdom to God ; but .all discoveries* 
of science which help us to understand how the earth is ' 
related to other worlds,— how it has been brought into its 
present condition, how it has been stocked, adorned and enrich- 
ed with its varied tribes of plants and animals',— and how these , 
have boon developed, distributed and provided for, — must be 
accepted by every intelligent theist, as, enlacing and correcting 
human views as to God's ways of working, and consequently as te, 
His wisdom," (p, 54-55). Dr, Flint, however, admits: “I donot \ 
believe, indeed, that we shall find out any absolutely new truth, 
about God." (p. 58). ' ' ' 


whKeitoS 
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In danger, and consoling tliem in affliction. And we 
should not forget that tliese Bishis^ as is generally 
acknowledged, lived in the most ancient and primi- 
tive times when tlie htiman lace was yet in its child- 
hood. We. leave the reader to choose whichever 
alternative he thinks more reasonable. But on 
whichever side his choice may be, we hope, enough 
has been said to prove that the Vedas are the ulti- 
mate source to which all religious knowledge can be 
traced. To our mind the second alternative seems 
opposed to the whole course of the liistory of Religion. 
We can now repeat the words of H. P. Blavatsky 
already quoted : “ There never was a religious 

founder, whether Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian, who 
had invented a new religion, or revealed a new truth. 
These founders are all transmitters, not original 
teachers." Who is then the original teacher of Reli- 
gion ? Who except Gud about whom the gi’eat Patan- 
jali says : ^ “ He is tlie 

teacher of even the most ancient Rishis, being not 
limited by time.”* 

We have followed up the stream of Religion along 
the divei-se main channels in w'hich it flows or has 
flowed in successive ages. The Koran and the Bible 
lead us to the Zend Avesta, and the latter on to the 
Vedas. Thence we can proceed no further and find 
the stream merging itself into the perpetual snows 
which descend from heavens. 

Are we then not justified in saying that the Vedas 
are the fountain-head of religion ? 


* Yoga Sutra I, (i), 26. • 


